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TO FARMERS AND GARDENERS. 


$1,000 REWARD TO ANY ONE that can find by analysis or otherwise any 
adulteration whatever in our manufacture of Bone. 
No heavy Bones taken out for Bone Black. or cther purposes. 


The First Manufacturer in America that sold GROUND BONES by WEIGHT. 


PURE BONE DUST AND 


EBD N EK WE EA EE. 


from Slaughter-house Bones, twenty-five years the standard for purity and excellence. 
CHEMICAL LABORATORY OF P. B. WILSON, No. 32 Seconp Srreer, Battimore, July 30, 1878. 
Joshua Horner, Jr.—Dear Sir: The following is the result of analysis of a sample of your 
Bone Dust drawn by myself from a lot of seven tons lying in your warehouse: 


POONIUEG, (QUOT. GE BEB e Oe peiices csceccons ivsspanen vetase cenaden-6.en0 cantante eagueedninns seapSaaapal 8.74 per cent. 
SIPENG PIOAIOR cc cccee avagecone sevis scores cccacessscncces coscee ocseeben sob cbs sesctdanmhaeionss @ cescees «40.12 per cent. 
Containing—Nitrogen, 4.08; Ammonia 4.95. 

EG RAMES: BEGG x... 5 cccssincscsoces ccoesssoacce.consee coccocccs csoces scocccesbeesees socccccne sc teseseseees 56.14 per cent. 
Containing Phosphoric Acid........ kbenses <-adbsed codecs osocobpecindessenin dbase tances eden cued Cumin 24.52 per cent. 
Containing Bone Phosphate of Lime..............-...ceeeseeeoes eeeecceneseersees ceeeeceeeeeecenens 58.52 per cent. 
Insoluble Matter. ....-...+...s++sseesees a noeddiacewedeioeee <cscesseccbenbeoostpe. sheccobensssiespsaspseeiins 251 per cent. 


This is the BEST SAMPLE OF BONE DUST | CAN FIND IN THE MARKET, and call your 
especial attention to the LARGE PERCENTAGES OF VALUABLE MATERIAL for the improve- 
ment of the soil, and to the SMALL PERCENTAGES of moisture and insoluble matter 

Respectfully, etc , P. B. WILSON, Analytical and Consulting Chemist. 


PREPARED FOR DRILLING, AND PACKED IN BAGS, 167 LBS. KACH, AT $45 PER TON. 
DISSOLVED OR VITAIOLIZED BONE, $48 PER TON. NE ASH, GROUND AND DISSOLVED, 
$42 AND 48 PEK TOY. FARMERS’ SUPPLIES. 


JOSHUA HORNER, Jr. & CO. 
54 §, Gay Stres!, 173 Forrest Street aud Corner Chew and Stipling Streets, BALTIMORE, MD. 


FIRE-PROOF. oe, Contains no Tar 
ECONOMICAL, semanas 820 Re-Shingling, 
ORNAMENTAL, Preserves Tin or ron, 


Stops all Leaks. Agent wanted in every Town. Send for Testimonials. 


7 A roof may be covered with a cheap chingfe, an by application of this paint be made to last 
from 20 to 26 years. Old Roofs can be pat: h +d and coated, looking much better, and lasting longer 
than new shiugles without the slate, for one-third the cost of re-shingling. This Paint is practically 
fire-proof, and for tin or iron has no equal. Roofs covered with Tar Sheathing Felt can be made 
water-tight at a small expense. The Slate Paint is 


EXTREMELY CHEAP! 


Two gallons covers 100 square feet of shingle roof, or 6U0 square feet of tin or iron, is easily 
applied with a brush, and ne:ther cracks in winter, nor runs in summer. 

On decayed shingles it fills up the holes and pores, and gives a new substantial roof that lasts 
for years. Curled or warped shingles it brings to their places, and keeps them there. It fills up 
all holes in Felt roofs, stops the leaks, and although a slow dryer rain will not affect it a few 
hours after applying. As nearly all paints that are black tain tar, be sure you obtain our 
genuine article which (for shingle roofs) is Chocolate Color when first applied, changing in 
about a month to uniform slate color, and is to all intents and purposes Slate. On Tim fs 
our red color is usually preferred, one coat being equal to five of any ordinary Paint. Our 


FINE ENAMEL PAINT, All Shades, 


is on many of the finest residences in the country, is equally adapted for inside or outside work, 
fences, barns, &c., readily applied by any one, has been practically tested for 2@ years, and we 
guarantee satisfaction in both quality and price. Send for sample card of colors. g@f- All our 
Paints are mixed ready for use. 

The public are cautioned against worthless imitations of our Paints, and those who copy our 
advertisements. Orders solicited. Correspondence invited. Send for Book Circular to Box 
1,761, New York. 
fedt N.Y. SLATE ROOFINC CO., Offices, 6 Cedar St., N. Y. 
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AMERICAN FARMER. 


*O FORTUNATOS NIMIUM SUA SI BONA NORINT 


** AGRICOLAS.” ° . ° 


VoL. I1V.—No. 3.] 


Correspondence. | 


How Farming in Maryland may be 
Improved, 





‘**When a mariner has been tossed for many days, by 
the tempestuous elements of an unknown sea, he natu- 
rally avails himself of the first glimpse of the sun, the | 
first pause in the storm, to take is latitude, and ascer- | 
tain how far the adverse winds have driven him.” 

Daniel Webster. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

In 1632, Lord Baltimore landed on the St. | 
Mary’s river, St. Mary’s county, Maryland, with 
a colony of Englishmen. The ancient city of| 
“St. Mary’s” was built at this place, the only re- 
mains of which'is an Episcopal church, “Trinity,” | 
and depressions here and there, representing the 
cellars of bygone days. 

Tobacco has been the staple crop of the 
counties of lower Maryland on the Western 
Shore. In Western Maryland, wheat has been 
the money crop. Both wheat and tobacco are 
expensive crops. 

The continued cultivation of tobacco and 
wheat has reduced the fertility of the soil of our | 
State to such an extent that many of our 
old families have sold out and moved to “the}| 
West.” 

We often see in the papers accounts of the 
immense crops in the West, the great fertility of 
Western soils, &c., &c. For instance, in a 
Hagerstown paper, last week, it is stated, that a | 
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David Zeller, another of our citizens, made, 
some twenty years ago, on a field of thirty acres, 
ninety bushels of corn to the acre. 

I heard from a reliable source, that the farm of 
the Hon. Frederick Watts, the commissioner of 
agriculture, has made repeatedly, at Carlisle, 
Penna., ninety to one hundred bushels of corn to 
the acre. 

A Mr. Moore, of Carroll county, Maryland, in 
1873, made one hundred and fifty bushels of corn 


'to the acre. 


Samuel L. Brooke, of Prince George’s county, 
Maryland, made, some years ago, one hundred 
and ten bushels of corn to the acre, on a field of 
forty acres. 

John Simons, of St. Mary’s county, Maryland, 
made, some fifty years ago, one hundred and 
twenty-eight bushels and one peck of corn to the 
acre. 

The above facts indicate that the climate and 
soil of Maryland are well-adapted to the culti- 
vation of corn. Corn is now worth in Baltimore 
eighty cents per bushel. Mr. Shifler’s corn 
would sell for fifty-seven dollars to the acre. 
Twenty to thirty bushels of wheat to the acre is 
a good crop. .Thirty bushels of wheat, at one 
dollar and twenty cents per bushel, is worth 
thirty-six dollars. 

It costs ten dollars an acre, including interest 


/on land, to cultivate an acre in wheat. The cost 


of cultivating an acre in corn, and housing the 
corn, would cost five dollars per acre. 
Tobacco and wheat are liable to serious injury 





Mr. Rothrauff, of Macon county, Illinois, assisted | 8nd may be lost after they ure made by neglect, 
by his six sons, made last year, on two hundred inattention, Mismanagement, or exposure to 
and sixty-five acres, fifteen thousand bushels of | Weather. s 

corn. Each ef the seven men cultivated 37 6-7| But corn, when made, may be kept in pens, 
acres of land, that yielded fifty-six bushels of |@nd may be safely left in the fields for several 
corn to the acre. weeks. ‘ . 

John D.-Welty, one of our county men, made,|. A farmer in Indiana, sold, last year, one 
some years ago, one hundred and twenty-six | hundred fat hogs, . weighing three hundred 
bushels of corn to the acre. |pounds each, at seven dollars per hundred— 

D. H. Reiff, another of our citizens, made last | a hundred dollars. oi 
year sixty-seven bushels of corn to the acre,on| D. H. Reiff, of our county, sold this winter 
some forty acres. /one hundred fat hogs, part in - Philadelphia, 

Samuel Shifler, another of our citizens, made | for ten dollars and fifty cents per hundred. 
last year, seventy-two bushels of corn to the| It is time for our farmers, like “the tempest-tost 
acre, on a field of twelve acres. The field was | mariner, to take latitude,’ to consider present 
limed a few years ago—not manured. i circumstances, and to determine whether in the 
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future, as in the past, wheat and tobacco shali be 


our money crops. 

If we were to make corn our principal crop, 
manure well, cultivate thoroughly, and feed our 
eorn to hogs, to cattle and to sheep, we could 
make large quantities of manure, and large 
crops of corn and wheat and grass. Good pork, 
or beef, or mutton, will bring a good price. 

It is easier to make fifty bushels of corn than 
twenty bushels of wheat to the acre. 

Our system of farming has impoverished the 
soilof the State very much; but yet our farmers 
take from the soil all they can—they restore 
to the soil comparatively nothing. 

In England the crop of wheat has been 
doubled in the past thirty years. In our State, 
the crop is much smaller. In England they buy 
cattle, buy and feed our corn, our wheat, our 
“oil cake,” and buy and use our bones; manure 
mak ng is carefully studied and attended to. 
We make no manure. 

The demand for our meat has increased. The 
Chinese prefer our beef and pork to rats and 
mice. Well-fed cattle and hogs, make quantities 
of manure, and the manure-bank is the farmers’ 
best friend. A plenty of good manure secures 
to the farmer good crops of corn, wheat, hay, 
potatoes, everything. 

In the West, this year, money is plenty, 
because the Western farmers have meat to sell. 
In our State money is scarce because the wheat 
crep was smaller than it has been for fifteen years. 
Would it not be advisable for our farmers to 
change their system of farming; to have a 
greater variety of products for sale,—to have 
more than “one string to their bow ?” 

If the soil in our State were well managed, 
we would not see our men of spirit, industry 
and energy moving West. We would not see 
boastingly paraded in our papers accounts of 
crops of fifty to sixty bushels of corn to the acre 
in Macon county, Illinois. Fifty, one hundred, 
and one hundred and fifty bushels of corn to the 
acre, would be sure in every part of our State. 

The old barons of England did not dream 
of the immense mines of wealth which were 
hidden under the surface of their soils, in their 
beds of coal and iron. A later generation has 
brought these hidden treasures to light. Our 
forefathers did not appreciate the fertilizing 
powers of our marl and oyster-shell beds, our 
limestone rock, and clover. These fertilizers 
hold in reserve a grand future for the farmers of 
our State. Tuomas Mappox. 

Washington Co., Md., January 28th, 1875. 

°*@- 
Cuatting, Scaffolding. Housing, Curing and 
Preparing. —— and Stemming 
Tobacco for Market. 
Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

In this region of country (the Upper James) 
we make almost entirely shipping and stemming 
tobacco, and the following system is only appli- 
cable to the cultivation of these two varieties. 
This writer has been a tobacco-maker for thirty 
years. Ale has noted and tested carefully the 
numerous changes and improvements that have 
been adopted from time to time in the cultiva- 
tion and management of tobacco, and he has 
finally settled down upon the following system 
as the dest, in his humble opinion at least. 


First, as to the proper time of cutting: 

Tobacco should not be allowed to become 
dead-ripe before cutting. The proper time is 
when the plant is just fully ripe. When cut 
dead-ripe, the leaf will be a little heavier, it is 
true; but is apt to be coarse, rough, brittle, ragged, 
and sometimes blistered. On thecontrary, when 
cut just ripe, the leaf will be clean, supple, elas- 
tic, of fine texture, and much better suited for 
stemming purposes,—the stemmers and manufac- 
turers both requiring a tough leaf. 

The tobacco having been cut, I greatly prefer 

hanging and scaffolding in the field. The main 
objection urged against this plan is, that it is 
troublesome and expensive making the scaffolds 
thus. Nothing valuable can be accomplished 
without labor and attention, but if the necessary 
arrangements are made in advance, it is not so 
troublesome after all. I use stobs and pine poles 
in making the scaffolds, and these materials are 
all gotten and put in place before the day of cut- 
|ting. To make a quick and easy job of this 
operation, I take a couple of men, with maul and 
wedges, axes and cross-cut saw, and go into the 
woods. Having selected a tree that splits easily, 
it is cut down and sawed into blocks 44 feet in 
length. These are split into stobs, which are 
sharpened upon the spot. In this way a heavy 
wagon-load of these stobs can be prepared in a 
}couple of hours. They are then hauled imme- 
diately to the tobacco field, and placed where 
they can be had conveniently. With these all in 
place, the scaffolds can be put up by a couple of 
hands in a few minutes. The scaffolds being 
;once made, there is no more trouble. I should 
have stated, in the proper place, that the poles 
are gotten pretty much in the same way. The 
wagon and a hand are taken into the woods, 
(old field pines) the poles gotten 12 feet long, and 
hauled and put in place with the stobs. In put- 
ting up the scaffolds, care should be taken to ar- 
range the poles so that the tobacco sticks will 
ange north and south, in order that the sun 
may shine between the sticks in the middle of 
the day. 

After the cutting has been .completed, then 
stobs and poles are all gathered together and put 
under shelter for the next season, and, if taken 
care of, will last several years. In hanging the 
tobacco, the plants should not be crowded on the 
sticks, and space enough should be left between 
the sticks to admit the air and sun freely. 

If the weather be favorable, the tobacco is 
allowed to hang on the scaffolds from three to 
four days. It is then hauled to the tobacco 
house and housed and fired three to four days, 
moderately. 

This finishes the curing process, except that it 
is fired afterwards occasionally, when the weather 
becomes damp and the tobacco becomes too soft. 
When the weather is open, the doors of the to- 
bacco-house should be kept open during the day, 
| and a free access of air alowed. 

I prefer always making my cuttings during 
the first part of the week, in order that the to- 
bacco may have the benefit of three or four days’ 
sunning, and be ready to be housed the latter part 

| of the week. 

I claim for this plan several very decided ad- 
vantages over the one of cutting and putting 

| immediately in the house. 
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ist. More tobacco may be cut per day, and 
better secured. 
2d. The sunning process toughens and lightens 
the plant, so that it can be hauled up and housed 
with much less labor, and no risk of bruising. 
3d. The whole force of the sun’s rays falling 
upon the stalks and the largest parts of the 
stems, these parts of the plants, which require so 
much firing, are cured in a great measure by the 
sun. 
3d. In the firing process, the heat from the 


fire is brought to bear mainly upon the ends of | 


the leaves, and the part of the plant becomes per- 
fectly dry before the other parts are half cured. 

5th. There is not half the danger of burning 
the house. 

6th. It takes just about half the time and half 
the wood to effect the curing. In other words, 
the heat of the sun and the open air are utilized 
and made to do half the work of curing; thus, 
consequently, economizing one-half of the ex- 
pense, 

When the tobacco is cut and put immediately 
into the house, it requires from six to eight days 
hard firing. Under the scaffolding system, three 
days are generally sufficient. But it may be ob- 
jected that there is danger of the tobacco being 
caught in the rain. I have had my tobacco 
caught in the rain frequently, but I have never 
di-covered that it was at all injured by it. An 
ordinary rain falling upon the tobacco while it is 
in the green state does not injure it in the least. 
A very protracted raining spell might do some 
injury ; but these spells occur very rarely during 
the tobacco-curing season. When tobacco is al- 
lowed to remain on the scaffolds until it has 


been partially cured, it may be seriously injured | 


by alternate showers and sunshine. 

The crop having been well cured, the first 
good season should be availed of to take it down 
and put it in bulk for stripping. I prefer a warm 
season for this operation, and the tobacco should 


‘to its full length. I usually divide my tobacco 
| into four and sometimes five classes. In the strip- 
| ping process, the tobacco should be neatly tied 
up, well sized (that is, all the leaves in the same 
| bundle should be of the same length) and kept 
straight. The bundle should be of medium size. 
| The number of leaves to be regulated by the size 
| of the tobacco. In ordinary size tobacco, about 
six leaves will be about right. A short head 
|looks the best, and about one inch is the right 
| length. 
| Inevery step of this process of stripping, the 
constant presence and attention of the master 
is indispensable. He must be constantly on the 
alert, making the round occasionally, and ex- 
}amining the work of every hand, to see that it 
|is welldone. I always engage my hands by the 
| day, so that they may have no inducement to 
hurry over or slight their work, as they are apt 
|to do, when engaged to work by the hundred 
| pounds, or the hundred bundles. 
| It is very difficult to get ordinary hands to 
size the tobacco well, and have the leaves of the 
bundles of uniform color, and it requires mueh 
| firmness and the strictest attention to get them 
to do it. 
During the last few years, I have adopted the 
| plan of prizing the inferior grades, whilst the 
stripping is going on, and I like it very much, as 
it saves some labor, and gets it out of the way; 
but in order to do this, the prizes should be in- 
| doors, and closiy connected with the stripping- 
room. At the close of each day, the inferior 
grades are taken to the prize and put right into 
| the hogsheads. Platforms having been pre- 
viously prepared, the higher grades are carefully 
straightened out and bulked down, one bundle 
at a time. As soon as the stripping has been 
{completed, then the bulks are covered over 
| with plank and heavily weighted. After re- 
| maining under weight a few days, the tobacco is 


| ready for prizing. I never re-bulk. If the work 
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be in soft order, otherwise it will become too | is well done at first, there is no necessity for it. 
hard when the weather gets to be cold. In bulk- | When the prizing process commences, three 
ing the tobacco, there should be only two layers, | hands are put at the prizes, and a couple of the 
the leaves lapping in the centre, and the stalks | best judges of tobacco are put in the strip-room 








remaining on the outside. The stalks should | 
never be placed in the centre of the bulk, as | 


there is always danger of their heating. 
Now commences the most important operation | 


in the cultivation of tobacco—its preparation for 
market. The first step in this direction is to se- | 
cure the services of a sufficient force of good 
and reliable assorters and strippers, particularly 
the former. Very few negroes are sufficient 
judges of tobacco to become good assorters, and 
they should, in the start, be well instructed in 
their duties. “The law bearing upon the case” 
should, in the beginning, be well laid down, dis- 
tinctly understood, and strictly enforced, at all 
hazards; for a little neglect here might cause 
the loss of half the year’s work. The tobacco 
must be well assorted as to quality, length and 
color, and care taken all the time to keep sepa- 
rate. Nothing looks worse than a bundle with 
long and short leaves mixed in it; or with dark 
and bright ones so mixed. In the process of as- 
sorting, the assorter should be required to open 
every leaf and run the hand quickly but gently 
down it, with the fingers on the outside, and the 





thumb on the inner side, in order to stretch it out 


to re-assort the top from the bulk. 

For this purpose, a couple of light boxes, 
large enough to contain about 50 pounds, are 
provided. ‘Then two hands are required to take 
each bundle separately and examine it carefully, 
and every inferior leaf found in a good bundle, 
or a yellow one in a dark bundle, or a short one 
in a long bundle, is taken out and thrown aside. 
The bundles thus assorted, are run through the 
hands, straightened out and laid carefully in the 
boxes, which, when filled, are taken to the prize. 

It is all-important to have the tobacco of uni- 
form quality, length and color, and these different 
grades should never be put in the same bundle, 
or even the same hogshead, if it can be avoided. 

Here, in this region of country, where we 
make exclusively the shipping and stemming 
varieties, our best policy is to manure our lands 
heavily and make large tobacco. 


There is much economy in this, both in time 
and labor. It requires no more labor to cultivate 
a plant weighipg half a pound than one weigh- 
ing one-eighth of a pound. Long tobacco well 
handled, always sells well, whether the quality 
be good or bal. With this idea in view, I al- 
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ways cultivate the “white stem” variety, be- 
leaf, and it is for this reason, also, that in the 
process of assorting, I require the leaves to be 
opened and drawn out to their full length. The 
tobacco leaf is very elastic, and may be thus 
elongated several inches. 

One word about the time of selling. 
where we are convenient to market, and can 
ship our tobacco at any time, we find it best, 
generally, to put our crops in market as soon as 
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| with your wheat. The ground should have 
cause it is a heavy tobacco, and has a very long | 


Here, | 


possible, and we are generally able to do this by | 


the first of March. 


When this is done, it is} 


prized from the winter bulk, and not hung} 


ip and ordered. When the tobacco is 
long, and suitable for stemming, and can be put 
early in market, it is best to have it moderately 
soft, as it facilitates the stemming process. 

If, however, the crop cannot be placed in 
market sooner than 1st of April, it should be 
put in safe-keeping order. 

There are some very decided advantages in 
being able to sell early, and in winter order. 
The tobacco weighs more, all the time and labor 
of re-hanging, ordering, &c., are saved, and the 
crop is gotten out of the way for subsequent 
operations. And in addition to all this, nine 
times’ out of ten, it brings just as much money. 

Before closing this article, allow me to say a 
word to tobacco-grewers, everywhere, touching 
the next crop. Now that prices are ranging 
high, do not fall into the common errer of over- 
cropping, and thus glut the market with an infe- 
rior article, and bring down prices again. But 
cultivate moderate crops, manure your lands 
well, work them thoroughly, and in this way 
make a good article, aud keep up prices. 

Urrer JAMES. 





On the Use of Green Crops fer Manure. 





Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

Your correspondent from Cumberland Co., 
Va., (page 311, Sept. No., 1874) gives us a 

engthy article, ‘entitled “ Depression of the Ag- 
ricultaral Interest—Its Main Causes, and the 
Remedy.” I do not wish to be understood as 
criticising, in the least, your correspondent’s 
well-written article. But the grievances set 
forth can best be remedied by an improved sys- 
tem of farming. I will only touch on one point 
of the subject, which I think is very important, 
and it is one which I have learned by experience, 
and after a tour of several hnndred miles 
through Eastern Virginia. I am confident that 
it ag be made to work, and, if your readers will 
try it, I think they will find ‘themselves in a 
more : womans condition at the end of a few 

ears. 

oo Holman puts his estimate at 5 bushels, or 
thereabout, as the yield per acre. Suppose, then, 
instead of sowing 50 acres in wheat, which pro- 
duce, at 5 bushels per acre, 250 bushels, you 
sow only 25 acres. You then save 50 bushels of 


large, | 


been previously thoroughly prepared, and, if the 
season be favorable, the yield should foot up 
thus: 25 acres, 300 busnels, (instead of 50 acres, 
250 bushels.) You then, instead of having the 
following season 50 acres to cut over, have only 
25 acres—a considerable saving both i in capital 
and labor. We now have 50 more bushels of 
wheat from 25 acres than we formerly had from 
50 acres, to say nothing of the plight the ground 
will be left in for a crop of that good old stand- 
by, clover—the good farmer’s backbone, if you 
please. Now take the capital and labor you 
saved in going over only one-half of the ground 
you formerly went over, and sow the remaining 
25 acres, which were not seeded to wheat this 
year, in buckwheat and oats, say one bushel buck- 
wheat and one-half bushels oats, mixed, per 
acre, as early next spring as the ground can 
safely be worked and seeded. In July, it should 
be turned under with barshare plow. Sow im- 
mediately again with buckwheat, using this 
time only the buckwheat, which will be plenty 
thick for the purpose. The buckwheat should 
then be plowed under again about one week 
before seeding time, the ground leveled with 
harrow, then sledded, or dragged with a plank- 
sled, which is far better than rolling, and you 
are now ready for the drill. If properly put in, 
you may look for a crop that will give a fuir re- 
turn for capital and labor expended. 

If some ashes and a little plaster, or air-slaked 
lime, can be sown with the wheat, all the better, 
especially if the soil is in want of potash, as 
most soils are; the yield will be fully one-third 
more by the use of a liberal supply of the above 
mixture, (the quantity of which must be deter- 
mined by the farmer himself, as some soils re- 
quire more, others less.) A system similar to 
this will soon show the solvency of the farmer, 


| and place him in a position, if he will use economy 





seed, which, I will say, was formerly thrown | 


away, and is worth about $60. The cost of 
bres iking, harrowing and seeding 25 acres saved, 
say about $75, which gives you now 
about $135 saved. Take this amount, which 
will buy you about three tons of a good super- 


phosphate, and drill this in with a good drill! 


| and a little self-denial, to balance accounts at 


the end of the year. We are well aware that 
the combination of farmers has proven to be : 

masterpiece in remedying certain grievances, 
but the farmer of the present day has to be wide 
awake to the importance of the improvement of 
his land, and, as he feeds the soil, so will it feed 
him, and the host that look to him for food. No 
farmer will long find himself in a very prosper- 
ous condition, if he continues the ruinous prac- 
tice, followed at the present day, of cropping the 
land without giving it a proper return for the 
materials taken off. Tiere are but few who 
make manure enough to even maintain the soil 
asit is, to say nothing of improving it. 

Green crops, turned under, form a good basis 
for any crop to follow. For instance, I will re- 
late, that after plowing green crops, preparatory 
to planting strawberries, raspberries and fruit 
trees, I was persuaded by the results thus ob- 
tained, to make further experiments. The land 
selected had been in corn the year previous, the 
four acres only making a little over 4 barrels of 
corn, all told. In the spring of 1874, the ground 
was broken up and sown in oats and buckwheat, 
mixed; in August, the whole was turned under, 
and 20 bushels of spent tan-bark ashes per acre 
were spread, and rye sown broadcast and har- 
rowed in. The crop of rye was fully seven feet 
high. I did not measure the crop, but was in- 
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duced by a neighbor to take some to our county 
fair, for which I was awarded the premium. 
From the same piece of ground, last year, we 
got a good crop of clover hay, with a fair pros- 
pect for another crop the coming season—and 
this on ground that was said to be barren. So 
much for cheap manuring. Turning green crops 
under is not a new invention, yet how few avail 
themselves of the opportunity. The farmer's 
motto should be to make all the manure you can, 
keep it under roof till wanted, feed your land to 
its heart’s desire, and there will be a satisfactory 
dividend at the end of the year, after all obliga- 
tions have been discharged. 
M. C. CARPENTER 
Frederick Co., Ma., Jan. 19, 1875. 





Millet as a Hay Crop. 


, 


Editors American Farmer : 

Seeing the interest manifested by you in the 
cultivation of the grasses, induces me to give you 
my experience with millet as a hay crop. : 

In the Spring of 1874, I made preparations for 
a larger crop of tobacco than I had previously 
been planting; but owing to the universal 
failure in plants, I was unable to plant but 
& comparatively small portion of my Jand, not- 
withstanding I had heavily fertilized, and bedded 
up most of my lot of land ready to receive the 
plants. After the 15th of July, I despaired of 
being able to plant any more that season, and 
cast about to see what I could put in the land at 
this late day, to make it pay something for the 
fertilizers expended on it. 

After consulting some of the old volumes 
of the American Farmer, which has always been 
a wise counsellor to me, I concluded to try 
millet on 2} acres, and ordered 24 bushels seed 
of Messrs. Allison & Addison, at Richmond, Va. 
I dragged down the beds with a seven-toothed 
harrow and get the land smooth and fine with 
the fallow drag. On the 18th of July I seeded 
the land and harrowed in with a Gaddes 
harrow. The same was a heavy stiff clay soil, 
not very well adapted to the growth of this) 
grass, nor was the season very favorable, having 
a dry spell just before it headed out, in conse- 
quence of which the crop was not a full one, 
even for the land. Soon after it headed out and 
before the seed matured, or the stalk got hard, I 
cut it and cured in the usual way, and housed 
nine large wagon-loads of nice sweet hay, 
estimated by good judges to be 12,000 tbs. The 
land was then fallowed and seeded in wheat with 
the rest of the tobacco lot. 

Had the millet been seeded earlier, say last of 
April or 1st of May, on suitable soil, with 
a favorable season, I am satisfied the yield would 
have been much heavier. 

This grass is valuable on account of its rapid | 
growth and early maturity. This crop was 
made in eight weeks and three days from day 
of seeding. 

Farmers may cut their wheat or oats crop, 
fallow the land and get a large crop of nice 
hay in eight weeks, and then avoid buying | 
so much Northern hay. Some persons may | 
wish to know if this grass grows well on very 
poor land. 1 will answer by saying it will not, | 


unaided by manure or fertilizers of some kind, 
nor will any other kind, not excepting broom- 
sedge or poverty grass. P. B. Crowder. 
Amelia Co., Va., Feb. 8th, 1875. 
—o— -_—___—_—"—_ 
On the Grasses and Sheep Husbandry. 





Messrs, editors American Farmer: 

This cold wintry spell of dry snow reminds 
me of my promise of an article for your Ameri- 
can Farmer upon the grasses. Though far from 
being in a writing mood, I must be at it the best 
I can, or it will soon be too late to tell the little 
I know for the benefit of the inexperienced for 
whom I write. It was on the deep snow which 
I now think fell in January, 1830, that I sowed 
my first clover and grass seeds, on which the 
snow fell very deep, and laid late in the spring. 
It was equal to if not the best stand I have ever 
had, and last spring I sowed ona snow in Febru- 
ary, clover and orchard grass. It wasa splendid 
take, but the chinch-bug destroyed all the nar- 
row grasses. If I had been on my farm this 


season, I should have sowed on this snow, be-~ 


lieving I have succeeded oftener and better than 
when seeded later, especially with our present 
labor and means, and I can see better how it is 
seeded, and, if nécessary, run the harrow and 
roller over in the spring. Both often pay well. 
I think, sometimes, when the seed are up, the 
roller will be amply sufficient. If seeded on 
the snow, I think it can be much more evenly 
and judiciously distributed, and better done, as 
we have more leisure, and we can as well harrow 
and roll later when we have less leisure, and so 
many things pressing for immediate attention ; 
therefore, I think it best to get the seed well 
strewn. Now, in these times, when the farmer 
has to see all thin *s done, if he wishes it well 
done, and it is most certainly safest to do well all 
we can to insure success, I think it far prefera- 
ble to get ten acres in good grass of any kind, 
than to half prepare, and get fifty acres in an 
unpaying grass. I now have a lot from which I 
have cut twenty good crops, and it is good now 
for how many more I cannot venture to prophecy, 
and I have other fields seeded by agents and 
hired labor which are paying little or nothing, 
on which, rather than go to the expense of re- 
breaking, I have mixed my clover pug and 
chaff from my other seeds, with my oat chaff, to 
sow over these parts of fields, and run a heavy 
three-horse harrow and roller over them. 
Query—how will it answer? I havetried iton a 
small scale, and found it did well; then why not 
on a larger scale? For improvement of land, 
crops, stock and profit, I prefer the clover, espe- 
cially in these times of drouths and chinch-bug. 
For marketing hay (which I doubt if we of Al- 
bemarle now should ever do), I prefer, on good 
suitable lands, the timothy; but for home-fed 
hay, I and my stock prefer the mixture of 
clover and orchard grass, as No. 1; and the 
clover and Randal grass, as No. 2; and clover 
and the Peruvian wild oat, or mountain ever- 
green, as No. 3. For pasture, I greatly prefer 
them all well mixed together. The herds grass 
is fine for wet lands, of which Albemarle has 
but little. The Kentucky blue grass, green 
sward, and the blue Virginia grass, add much to 
the mixture for pastures, which, with the aid of 
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the briar blade, and the mattock judiciously ap- 
plied, will last for many, many years—until we 
and our country will have completely recovered 
from our wicked war, and our most bungling 
state and federal administrations. With me, 
now, the clover stands pre-eminently first on 
tolerably fair lands, as cheapest, more certain, 
and most improving. The orchard grass, as the 
earliest spring and latest fall grazing, and re- | 
covers quickest from cutting or grazing; stands | 
drouth better, and, if cut in time, makes a good | 
hay, and, for seed, a most remunerating crop. 
The Randal grass, 2 most beautiful grass, the | 
choice of all stock, a heavy seed-bearer, easily 
cleaned, taking much less seed per acre, and more | 
certain than orchard grass. The mountain ever- 
green is not so good for hay nor grazing, but 
more sure than either, and will give pretty fair 
grazing on lands too poor for either or any of 
the others, and I do think, perhaps, the very 
best of the grasses for our wasted fields and 
mountain knobs of Albemarle Co., Va., on 
which Western sheep would luxuriate. It will 
give fair grazing, where the others would hardly 
ay any, and, for our naked fields, any grass is 
ar srabwebie to no grass at all. Our people 
have much improved, and are still improving, in 
rigid economy, carefully thinking, and judiciously 
planning, and in manfully resolving to well-exe- 
cute, with energy, for the present year; which is 
fully shown by their happy contentment, having 
honestly paid out their last ten cents, soberly 
going home to enjoy, with their equally well- 
contented wives and daughters, their unsweetened 
coffee, and are much happier than a few years 
ago, with, perhaps, $100 in their pockets, ruin- 
ously striving and feeing lawyers to keep off the 
reckoning day as long as possible, and too often 
forever, by bankruptcy. I saw on our court 
green aten-dollar note pay forty dollars, with- 
out even going into a waistcoat pocket. When 
people resolve thus to act, there is great hope, at 
a downright certainty, of success. These honest | 
payers of that nimble little note of ten dollars} 
were the more happy, simply because each well | 
knew the other had honestly done all he could | 
in fully paying out his very last cent, and each 
equally, honestly and heartily thanked the} 
other. May God, in his great mercy, briskly | 
fan the honest flame until our entire people be- | 





come like unto them. 

In Virginia, I greatly fear we will have to 
grin and endure the ruinous depredations of the 
dogs, until we can get rid of the fools we have 
so foolishly sent to misrepresent us in our legis- 
lature, which we, of old Virginia, hope to set a 
good example to at our next election. I do not 
mean the representatives from Albemarle,who can 
do nothing of themselves. But our next repre- 
sentatives will, I think, be required to do all that 
can be done to protect the great interest Virginia 
has in sheep. Until then, let us resolve not to 
be idle, but zealously, calmly go to work, and we 
can, by the election, well convince the whites 
and colored people the vast difference between 6 
cents per pound fer mutton, and a shilling ; be- 
tween 19 cents for wool, over from 75 cents to a 
$1.00 per pound, which they now often have to 
give, and I have sold at the lowest price. These 





facts, judiciously explained, will be the death 
knell of the dogs, and the supremacy of our'| 


more remunerating sheep ; but, until then, let us 
not supinely wait, fondly hoping the errors and 
indiscretions of to-day, may be fully corrected by 
the wisdom and energy of to-morrow. 

Let us all go to work, with a united energy, to 
destroy these wandering dogs as fast as we can, 
which can be much more safely done than by 
poisoning, which is always more or less danger- 
ous, and more quietly done than by shooting, 
which is too noisy and uproarious, or fuss-mak- 
ing, by simply setting heavy mash traps, with 
well-sharpened teeth, or spikes, and all would be 
astonished at the number he would very soon 
kill; and if judiciously packed away in his 
manure bank, where they could be neither seen, 
smelt or heard, to the disturbance of neighbors ; 
and all would be equally as agreeably surprised, 
after judiciously applying the manure on our 
crops, to see how much it added to the comfort 
and profit of the sheep they came to destroy, 
and the fox-hunter could be thoroughly protected 
and handsomely remunerated, by having certain 
days, or the first good day thereafter, for a general 
hunt in each neighborhood, where he could find 
all traps properly let down, and his dogs, horse, 
and himself, warmly greeted by a general and 
generous heart-felt jollification, realizing afresh, 
in living colors, the good old times of old Vir- 
ginia’s far-famed hospitality.—thus reopening 
and fully expanding the kindlier feelings of our 
well-known, warm and generous nature, which 
has been so sadly contracted by the bloody 
hands of wicked war and its not less corrupting re- 
sults. 

Thus, my dear old friend, I have hastily 
written at a greater length than I intended. My 
views on these important subjects, which you 
can give out as a whole, or in broken doses, 
(or throw away as useless) as your better judg- 
ment may deem best for the benefit of the 
numerous readers of the dear old Farmer, for 
which, in my travels, so many would have so 
gladly subscribed but for the absence of the 
dollar, which I fondly hope, under the improve- 
ments now going on, ere long will be more at 
the command of its many great admirers. Best 
wishes to you and your readers, from your 
attached old friend, Geo. C. GILMER. 

Albemarle Co., Va. 


Our French Letter. 





Agriculture in France in 1874. 
Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 
The history of French agriculture during 1874 


| is not so flattering as official addresses represent 


it. The wheat crop proved excellent, but the 
yield in forage plants, consequent on late Spring 
frosts and a dry Summer, has been seriously 
diminished. Everywhere manual labor has 
been scarce and high-priced. Timely rains have 
enabled the beet crop to recover a satisfactory 
position. The predominant feature of the lapsed 
year, is the progress made in the culture of 
maize for green feeding, and its preservation 
in earthen or specially-built trenches, for Winter 
and Spring use. For dry climates, maize so 
cultivated has formed a new starting point, and 
will likely prove the pivot of prosperous; 
husbandry in the South of France, as beet 
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raising for sugar and distillation, and pulp, has 
done in the North. Not that maize should form 
the exclusive fodder plant, but only the chief 
and most reliable one. There has also been 
a marked increase in the purchase of commercial 
manures, the difficulty being only to choose. 
In the matter of agricultural machinery, buyers 
have been remarkably numerous, and all imple- 
ments calculated to economize as well as to 
be substitutes for hand labor, have found ready 
sales. Progress has been made in the ameliora- 
tion of the breeding and rearing of herses, 

suitable for ordinary labor, while being able 
at the same time to endure the fatigues of war. 
But the government is considered to have made 
a mistake in creating distinct hippic schools, 
instead of grafting that branch of rural industry 
on the existing agricultural or veterinary colleges. | 





Agricultural Schools. 
On the subject of agricultural] education an | 
innovation has been adopted at Montpellier | 
school, which has no farm it may be said attached | 
to it, and no out-offices; but the pupils are, | 
instead, led to visit farms far and near, and | 
where they can see in full working order 
facts and operations such as they will be called | 
upon later to deal with on their own account. | 
The controversy still continues, as to whether | 
or not agricultural colleges, that of Grignon | 
to wit, ought to be subsidized by the State, or be | 
self-supporting. 


Improving the Breeds of Caitle. 

Since some years, the prizes at the Fat Cattle 
Shows have been always awarded to animals the 
offspring of English races, not because they 
were English, but simply as being the best | 
exhibited. It is now proposed to award an} 
additional prize of honor to native breeds. One 
of the most esteemed breeds of horses in Europe 
is the Anglo-Norman, and the best cattle 
for the butcher sent from here to the London or 
Brussels markets, are animals coming from 
Brittany, Normandy, and the centre of France, 
representing three crosssings of Durham blood. 
In Belgium the government purchases every | 
year bulls of pure blood, and stallions also, 
hiring out their services; in France the authori- 
ties maintain breeding stallions and sell the 
progeny. 

Influence of Food on Milk of Cows. 

Professor Sanson, of Grignon, questions Pro- 
fessor Voelcker’s views, that the food given 
to cattle will accordingly vary the composition | 
of the milk. Professor Sanson observes, that it 
- requisite to define at first what milk chemical] 

; that while its odor may be affected by feed- 
inn cows oil cake, turnips, &c., and its quantity | 
increased by grain, these will not affect the | 
specific weight of the milk, for such is dependent | 
on the secretive qualities of the animal, or the 
constitution in a word of the udder. The| 
quality, properly speaking of milk, is in propor- | 
tion to the four elements constituting its dry | 
matter, viz: albumen, caseine, sugar, and fatty | 
matter, and forming about 12 per cent. of milk. | 
The milk most generally esteemed is that which 
is richest in butter, and the more butter predomi- | 
nates the more the three other substances dimin- | 
ish, and notably the sugar. But this very pre- 
dominancy depends not on the food but on the 
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| ealieis-thes is to say on the condition of the 
udder. Food may excite the secretive organs, 
but the appetite of the animal, its hereditary pro- 
perties or race, can alone affect an increase in 
the ratio between the aforesaid substances. We 
cannot, following the professor, produce the 
elements of butter and cheese, according as 
might be desired, and after the careful and pro- 
longed series of experiments by Kuhn, at 
Meecken, on cows of different breeds, and of 
varied, but for each—same food. The quantity 
of dry matter was affected, but the relation 
of its component four parts differ only with the 
breed of the animal. 

Preservation of Green Forage Crops. 

M. Goffart puts the question now exciting 
so much attention, of the consumption and pres- 
ervation of green maize, into a nut-shell. He 
supports 30 head of cattle all the year round, on 
ten acres of ground, and invites those who wish, 
to come and see how he succeeds. He applies 
15 tons of farm-yard manure per acre in Autumn, 
and then sows rye; in Spring he top-dresses 
it with two cwts. of a mixture of super-phosphate 
and sulphate of ammonia, in the propertion of 2 
to 1, respectively; the rye is cut green about 
| the middle of April; a light plough turns down 
the stubble, and in every second furrow a 
woman follows and sows the maize, of the 
“giant” species, at the rate of 56 Tbs. per acre. 
The green maize, before being placed in the 
trenches, is cut by steam machinery, and mixed 


| with straw equally cut, in proportion of 1 part 


to 5 of maize. The maize succreds the rye, 
receives no manure, and yields 70 tons per acre ; 
as the rye produces 15 tons, this makes a total of 
85 tons of green food per acre, per year. M. 
Goffart says, the secret to preserve the fodder in 
the trenches is to cut it, and press it well home ; 
before covering he scatters a little salt on the 
last layer, but this is not essential; his cows, 
each weighing about 11 cwt., eat the mixture 
with avidity, at the rate of 1 cwt. daily per head, 
and the milk and butter are as abundant and 
as well-tasted as when the animals are fed 
on the green maize directly. To mow, cart, and 
chop, and put the maize in pits, costs one franc 
per ton. 
Substitates for and Adulteration 
in Butter. 

The condition of the butter market is causing 
a sensation, and may be traced to the state of 
siege, which compelled chemists to find substi- 
tutes for the necessaries of life, no matter how, 
no matter where. It is thus that farmers’ wives 
see butter to-day offered for sale, which is pre- 
| pared without milk, without cream, without 
churns, but simply from beef suet, and baptised 
“Margarine,” and selling for one franc per 
pound, while real butter commands from 2 to 
8 francs per Ib.—the latter-priced article coming 
from Isigny. There has been an excess of ex- 
portation of butter from France during 1874, as 
compared with the previous year, amounting 
to 14 millions of francs. The butter merchants 
assert, this excess is margarine, more or less 
worked up into butter, and that the fraud places 
their craft in danger. Much of the new prepara- 
tion is exported to the East, where all that 
is greasy,so long as it is not rancid, is sure 
to finda market; but the largest shipments are 
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to Holland, where the art of adulteration is, 
as every one knows, proverbially perfect. 
Preservation of Meat. 

M. Tellier pursues his interesting experiments 
on the preservation of animal food by means 
of artificially produced cold, ether being the 
agent. Ice when melting abserbs heat, as does 
also water when evaporizing ; ether in process 
of evaporation also absorbs a large quantity 
of heat, as may be tested by pouring a drop 
on the hand, when the smart sensation of cold is 
immediately produced. ‘This principle M. Tellier 
has applied to the preservation of animal and 
vegetable substances which ferment at ordinary 
temperatures. He prepares the ether by mix- 
ing sulphuric acid with alcohol obtained from 
wood; he liquifies by machinery the ether; in- 
troduces into a reservoir the external air, drying 
and purifying it at once; then he allows the 
ether to enter and mix with this air, and the 
cold current, at the temperature of zero, thus 
produced, is driven into a chamber where meat, 
poultry, &c., are suspended. The current after 
passing through the chamber is taken up again 
by machinery, so that the ether is almost never 
lost. M. Tellier is preparing to fit up his 
apparatus on board ships, to import meat in a 
fresh state from America and Australia. At his 
well-known factory outside Paris, M. Tellier has 
successfully conserved legs of mutton, poultry, 
and lobsters, fresh for 47 days, game for 36, and 
a hind quarter of beef weighing 160 Ibs. from 10th 
May to 7th July, some 59 days. Animal food 
thus preserved loses by evaporation of the 
water contained in it, 10 per cent. of its weight 
in 30 days, and 15 in 60 days. In point of 
preventing putresence, the process can effect that 
indefinitely ; after 45 days, however, the meat 
loses its comestible value, the flavor has disap- 
peared, and the mass tastes like so much fatty 
matter. 4 

Items. 

To prevent horses’ feet from scaling or crack- 
ing in Summer, and enabling the shoes to be 
a longer time carried without injury, the hoofs 
are coated once a week with an ointment com- 
posed in equal proportions of soft fat, yellow 
wax, linseed oil, Venice turpentine and Norway 
tar; melt the wax separately before mixing. — 

M. Laporte cooks his food for cattle by fer- 
mentation ; on a layer of cut straw, he places 
one of pulped potatoes, and so on according 
to the supply required, a thicker layer of potatoes, 
and left for 60 hours becomes admirably cooked 
for pigs and poultry. FP. C. 

Paris, Jan., 1875. 





A Potato that resists the Colorado Bug. 


Messrs. Editors of American Farmer : 

Allow me to communicate to you a few facts 
about a certain variety of potato, which, on my 
farm, has withstood the ravages of the potato 
bug successfully, and yielded a bountiful crop. 
About five years ago I received from New Jersey 
a peculiar kind of a red potato, under the name 
of Siberian Red. It proved to be a very prolific 
bearer, and of a monstrous size ; very mealy and 
wholesome for the table, though some purple 
streaks would occasionally run through the 
tubers. 
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Last summer I planted them in hills four feet 
apart, between young grape vines, which stood 
eight feet by eight feet, and raised on one acre ¢ 
little better than one hundred bushels of magniti- 
cent potatoes. I fertilized the hills by mixing 
lime with ten per cent. of salt, and mixing old cow 
manure with abont ten per cent. of said lime and 
salt compound. I used a good shovelful of it in 
every hill, and embodied it with the ground 
(clay soil) by digging. The result was astonish- 
ing. When the potato bugs (which appeared in 
myriads) had eaten off a vine, presently two or 
more new vines would shoot up, keeping on 
growing till the November frosts killed them. 
Most curious of all, they bore here and there 
small potatoes (not seed balls) on the vines. One 
remarkable hill yielded forty-five average-sized 
potatoes. All my other kinds, as Early Rose, 
Peach-blow, Early Goodrich, though treated in 
the same manner, were an utter failure. 

If the above statement, which can be sworn to 
by two of my laborers, can do your readers any 
good, you are welcome to publish it. 

Truly yours, A. JACKSON. 

Frederick Co., Ma., Feb. 13, 1875. 

P. S.—The peaches in this section seem to have 
suffered to some extent by the late frosts. Of 
about a hundred buds which I examined, thirty 
were killed. 





Agricultural Calendar. 
Work for the Month—March. 


With our farmers, in this latitude, which is the 
fixed point to which we necessarily refer our notes 
and suggestions in this calendar—which is one 
of seasons rather than of days—there has “been 
a good deal of enforced quietude. We hope 
that every reader of the Farmer has used this to 
the best advantage, in order that in the season 
now opening a vigorous prosecution of outside 
work may be begun. Exact punctuality is not 
possible on the farm, but the nearest approach to 
it the better, and if we determine to do every- 
thing at the right time, the more likely we wili 
be to approximate to it. 

Oats.—This crop ought to be seeded as 
early as possible. It is a mistake, however, to 
think that it will put up with any treatment 
which may be given and yet prove profitable to 
the grower. To be grown ata profit instead of at 
a loss, the land needs to be in good condition, 
and either naturally of fair quality or artificially 
enriched. To prepare the land, sow it, and har- 
vest the crop, costs the same for a very inferior 
yield that it does for a very abundant one, and, 
as the only way to avoid the experience, so 
common now in this quarter, of yearly diminish- 
ing crops, is to increase the fertilizing applica- 
tions; and this, we believe, in most cases, can be 
done to this crop, with a moderate assurance of 
proving profitable. As suitable application, we 
might name, as probably not too heavy, ten 
double cart-loads of well-rotted compost, or 
barn-yard manure, with a bushel of plaster, and 
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two of salt added ; or 150 pounds bone dust, two 
bushels of salt and ten of ashes; or 250 pounds 
of a good super-phosphate. Either of these 
will scarcely fail to bring a good crop of grain 
and leave the soil in a proper condition to bring | 
on the clover, which is commonly sown with 
this crop, but, perhaps, with a better prospect of 
a good set in dry seasons, might be with 

Barley.—This crop, too, should be gotten 
in as early as possible. It will not be harmed by 
heavy manuring, and will not do well on poor | 
soils, unless they are well enriched by suitable 
dressings. Land rather light is, perhaps, prefera- 
ble for it, if in good heart, and its preparation | 
should be thorough. It is somewhat singular 
that there is too little raised in this quarter, as it | 
would often, probably, be more profitable than | 
oats. 

Potatoes.—In some sections whither the 
Farmer goes this crop is already in, or is about to 
be committed to the earth. No soil is better 
adapted for the potato than a light loam or sand 
in which there is mixed a good proportion of 
vegetable matter; and therefore new soils or old 
sod lands are likely to bring the greatest yields. 
The application of manures of a nature not too 
rank can nowhere be made with greater advan- 
tage than to this crop, and well-retted composts 
of organic origin, and such mineral fertilizers as 
plaster, ashes, salt, are all excellent materials for 
enriching the soil. Deep plowing and good drain- 
ing are likewise proper preparatives. 

On this topic the paper of our correspondent 
“Nansemond” in the February issue can be re- 
ferred to with much advantage. 

There will doubtless be a much less area 
planted in potatoes this season than usual in 


* those districts which the Colorado bug will in- 


vade for the first time. We doubt the wisdom of 
this, but it seems inevitable. Atthe West, so far 
as we can judge, preparations are now made to 
fight the beetle as regularly as to prepare the 
seed, and he is no longer the terror which he 
proved on early and first acquaintance. In our 
next we will endeavor to give the latest develop- | 
ments concerning this pest, and the more recent 
applications recommended for his defeat. In 
this connection we refer to a communication on 
another page of a correspondent who thinks he 
has found a b6ug-proof potato. 

Clover.—Sow as soon as may be before the 
spring rains. Chances may still occur of sowing 
on a light fall of snow, a plan heretofore highly 
recommended by us, and urged, as will be else- 
where seen, by that experienced farmer, Mr. 
Gilmer. When sown otherwise, it is judicious 
to harrow as soon as practicable afterwards; and 
if the roller immediately succeeds the harrow, so 
much the better. The best harrow, according to 
our experience, for putting in grass seeds, is the 
smoothing harrow of Mr. Thomas. 

Orchard Grass.—For early use, resist- 
ance tu drought, heavy yields, and duration, few 
of our grasses equal this. We annex the follow- 
ing from a Montgomery Co. (Va.) correspondent 
of the Country Gentleman ; it enforces what we: 
have for many years urged as to the value of this 

TASS : 

Two bushels of seed to the acre (of 14 pounds | 
to the bushel) is not too much; but 20 pounds of 
nice clean seed will ensure a good set. To sow 


less than 20 pounds is “penny wise and pound 
foolish,” for less than 20 pounds will not pro- 
duce a perfect sod, and all the ground not sod- 
ded over is, of course, lost. I believe August to 
be the best time for sowing orchard grass. 
sowed this year a small lot in August to rye and 
orchard grass. About the 25th of next April I 
shall mow the rye, which will make a fine lot of 
feed, and, by mowing so early, it will not in- 
terfere with the grass, and will protect it during 
the winter. I believe this to be even better than 
sowing the grass alone. Most farmers wish to 
sow their grass seed with wheat or oats. If 
orchard grass is sown with either of these, it 
should be sown in March. I soil all my stock, 
and consider orchard grass the best of all grasses 
for soiling for the following reasons: its earli- 
ness, lateness, rapidity of growth, and the pre- 
ference stock have for it. All these qualities 
combined make it the best of all grasses for soil- 
ing. It does not make as much feed as corn 
fodder, but it does not require the work that corn 
fodder does, and you are obliged to manure your 
corn fodder land to keep it up, while orchard 
grass improves land every year. Stock never 
tire of the grass as they do of the fodder, If 
sown about the first of March, it is not necessary 
to harrow the seed in, although a light harrow- 
ing will do no harm. 

Meadows and Pastures that are run- 
ning out, or that have become moss bound, may 
be improved by running a harrow across them 
in different directions, and sowing some kind of 
renovating mixture, like bones and ashes, or a 
superphosphate in such quantity as may be con- 
venient. Then clover, @mothy and red top and 
orchard grass seeds should be sown, and a heavy 
roller passed over the field. 

Root Crops.—The preparation of the land 
for these very important crops should be begun 
in time to secure its perfect performance, as no 
crop better pays the farmer who keeps even a 
few head of cattle or a small flock of sheep. 
Their supply to his stock for one winter we are 
sure would make a convert of every one who 
will once try the experiment of raising even a 
small patch of mangels, sugar beets, parsnips, or 
carrots. We have so often and so strongly in- 
sisted upon their value that to many of our 
readers it may be “as weary as a twice-told tale ;” 
but to our many new-comers we cannot resist 
the temptatic a of saying that the value of these 
roots for feed in winter, to either milk cows, fat- 
tening animals, sheep, hogs, or horses, is far above 
what might seem to be their intrinsic money 
worth. Furnishing a change from dry fodder at 
a time when succulent food is not only palatable 
but alterative, their value consists in more than 
their nutritive qualities. It is their health-giving 
properties which makes them so serviceable. 
For these crops the land must be in good heart, 
deeply plowed and thoroughly prepared. 

Corn.—Where it is too soon to begin to 
think of planting, there is just the latitude that 
the preparation of manures and composts is 
in arder. This plant isa rank grower and has 
the power to assimilate grosser materials than 
many other crops. Hurry up the composts; 
clean out your barn-vards. See in this number 
our experienced cerrespondent, Dr. Maddox’s, 
paper on the importance of the corn crop. 
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Tobacco.—Beds must be carefully tended, 
and an occasional top-dressing of rich manure, 
chicken dung er guano given. Keep free from 
weeds and clear of surface water. 

Live Stoeck.—Look carefully after all 
kinds, and see that the bleak winds of March do 
not blow too roughly upon them. In many 
sections this is the most trying of all months on 
all kinds of farm animals, and the humane mas- 
ter will be more than ever particular about 
seeing that none are allowed to suffer from 
insufficient rations or lack of shelter. 

Plowiug.—We have often dwelt upon the 
importance to the whole of the ensuing year’s 
labors of a thorough performance of this work. 
We have always been advocates of deep plowing, 
except, of course, in such cases where there may 
be materials in the sub-soil noxious to vegetation, 
in which case the deepening and eration and 
fertilization of the lower stratum must proceed 
gradually. Where a good sod is well turned 
under, the roots of corn and tobacco both will 
revel in the porous coolness and the abundance 
of food which the rotting fibres produce in 
the Summer heats. Have everything,—teams, 
plows, gears,—ready for this important work. 

Manures.—Provide in time your supply 
of commercial fertilizers; cart out and spread 
those made on the farm. Continue to gather to- 
gether everything of any value on the farm 
which will swell the compost heap. The follow- 
ing on preparing home made super-phosphate, 
and en composting it with other materials, is 
timely, and is from the work of Dr. Pendleton, 
noticed elsewhere: 


‘“Super-phosphates may be manufactured at | 


home, by gathering up a safficient quantity of 
dry bones, making a large heap mined with dry 
pine wood, and burning the whole mass to 
ashes. Pound and sift until the ash is reduced to 
a powdered mass. Now have ready a box, 
water-tight, of suitable dimensions, into which 
put the bone-ash, and add sufficient water to wet 
the mass thoroughly. Then take the brown 
acid of commerce, and to every gallon add about 
four gallons of water. 

Pour on the moistened bone-ash this diluted 
acid, slowly,—keeping several hands stirring 
with wooden paddles. Great care must be taken 
in pouring the acid from the carboys, lest a drop- 
let spirt in the eye, which might put it out. Old 
clothes and aprons should also be used, as it is 
impossible to protect the clothing from a sprink- 
ling of acid. Continue to pour on the acid until 
the contents of the box become a semi-fluid mass 
and all effervescence ceases. 

As a general rule, one carboy of acid might be 
used on 300 Ibs. of bone-ash. Some of the finest 
of the ashes, sifted through a fine sieve, should be 
reserved and added toward the last, as the first 
step in the drying process. This will serve to 
take up any of the acid which might not be ap- 
propriated. The stirring should be continued at 
intervals for eight or ten hours, or even longer, 
if the chemical action seems not to be completed. 
When the mass begins to dry and becomes ce- 
mented, the drying material should be used at 
once, and the stirring resumed, until the whole 
assumes a friable, pulverulent character. 

The drying material may be prepared from 
well-rotted chip manure, thoroughly sifted and 
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lair-dried, or sawdust, or the scrapings of the 
| horse pound, or the dry earth from under an old 
house, or, if nothing better, fine sand. When 
thoroughly sifted and dried, add in suflicient 
| quantities to effect the desired purpose. 

Three carboys of acid (450 tbs.) to 900 Tbs. 
of bone-ash, with say 650 Ibs. of drying material, 
will prepare a ton of super-phosphate at a cost 
of about $30 (to say nothing of the labor) about 
jequal to most that you will find on sale in 
|the markets; these vary from 10 to 33 per cent. 
|of soluble bone-phosphate of lime. Seven 
‘hundred and fifty ths. of this home-made super- 
| phosphate made into a compost with 1,250 Ibs. 
| of cotton seed, or dry stable manure, will furnish 

a ton of good ammoniated super-phosphate, for 
\ cua $12 paid out for acid and bones. 

By husbanding all the material of the farm, 
and buying bones in the neighborhood, a pains- 
taking small farmer might make nearly enough 
for his own use without purchasing commercial 
fertilizers. As labor is money, it is proper to 
add it to the cost, and it takes no little labor, 
cere and skill to husband materials, make 
manure, and haul out and apply. The great ad- 
vantage in concentrated fertilizers prepared by 
machinery, is in their being so portable and 
easy of application. Nevertheless, all farmers 
should make as much as they could conveniently 
for their near fields, purchasing what is most 
needed for the more distant.” 





The Dairy. 


Discussion on Dairy: Farming. 





At the meeting of the State Agricultural So- 
| ciety on the 4th ult., the subject of “dairy farm- 
| ing” elicited considerable discussion. Mr. Davis 
|argued that there was room for improvement in 
| butter producing. A good quality was never a 
|drug in the market. There was a great variety 

of butter seen in the markets, some of which is 
not fit to go upon the table, and is injurious to 
| health. 

Mr. C. Lyon Rogers, of Baltimore county, said 
that one of the chief reasons for departing from 
the old mode of farming was labor, and another 
was railroad facilities. For instance, hay that 
has cost heavily must be turned into money in 
proportion to its cost. A short time ago the 
farmer within twelve to fifteen miles from the 
city could sit quietly at his home and await the 
request of some purchasing agent to contract for 
his crop of hay, comprising timothy, mixed, &c. 
| Now nothing but timothy will be taken, and if 

the furmer refuses to sell it, the party desiring to 
| purchrse2 will send and get four to five hundred 
tons from the West, or somewhere else, compel- 
ling the use of clover hay for feeding cattle. 
Dairy farming, in form of work, comes in as a 
first choice, from the fact that there is less com- 
petiton, as milk isa perishable article, and will 
not bear long transportation. The cost of feed- 
ing cows, Mr. Rogers said, was twenty-five cents 
per day; the average of milk would be two and a 
half gallons a day per cow, which, at twenty cents 
per gallon, was fifty cents, leaving twenty-five 
cents profit per day, which gives a profit of from 
ninety to one hundred dollars for each cow a 
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year, and this, be added, is selling hay at home 
for fourteen dollars per ton, besides the fertilizer, 
a strong inducement to dairy farming. Mr. 
Rogers also spoke of the purity of milk from 
cows fed on healthy food in the country, in con- 
trast with that from cows fed on swill, &c., in the 
city. 

Mr. Chas. K. Harrison stated that he obtained 
an average of two gallons and a fraction from 
his stable the year round, and that his mixture 
of linseed meal, corn meal and Patapsco mid- 
dlings cost him thirteen and a half cents per cow 
per day, at the rate of ten pounds to the cow. 
‘When he fed clover hay he only gave eight pounds 
of this mixture, with as good a result, if not a better 
one, as regards the quality and quantity. He also 
stated that it cost him from eighteen to twenty- 
four cents to feed each cow, and her attendance 
cost him four cents, charging her with her pro- 
portion of the dairy labor, not including that on 
the farm, as he sold other produce to pay for it; 
but that if milk was the sole article sold, it should 
be charged with all the labor of the farm as well 
as the dairy. In reply to a question of Mr. 
Ditty’s,—if he thought feeding linseed would in- 


jure the butter,—he said, that if fed largely it | 


probably would, and that he knew cotton-seed 
meal would. He soils his cows during the sum- 
mer months on rye, wheat, clover, oats and sowed 
corn. He stated, also, that he thought clover, 
both for soiling purposes and for hay to feed in 
winter, one of the best kinds of food for dairy 
cows. 

President Davis thought Maryland was pe- 
culiarly adapted for dairy purposes, both as re- 
gards soil and climate, and on account of the 
great abundance of spring water and running 
streams. 
natural grasses. He did not regard clover as 
being of so much value. It had too much water 
in it. Natural grass, he argued, was the true 
food for cattle. 

Mr. Ditty thought the question of interest to 
be discussed was which was the more profitable, 
to sell milk or turn it into butter. 

Mr. Lawrence said, location and water he re- 
garded to be of much importance in dairy farm- 
ing. Climate was not of so great importance. 
An indispensable article was a good dairy house. 
Clover, grass and clover hay would serve as ‘a 
basis for feed, and other kinds of provender, such 
as corn fodder and roots, could be added. He 
thought it important that dairymen should raise 
their own cows. He did not attach so much im- 
portance to a choice of breeds —that was more a 
matter of individual opinion and location. Some 
wanted a black tail and a black nose, and were 
anxious that cows should have particular points 
about them. That seemed to be breeding for the 
eye. What the farmers wanted was breeding for 
the pocket. He preferred getting the best na- 
tives that were adapted to the purposes of the 
dairy. 

Mr. Ditty urged the importance of procuring 
cows best adapted for milk producing. He 
thought that to breed natives would not be a 
money-making business. It was known that it 


took a hundred years to establish a particular | 


breed of animals. 
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| Experimental Farm Club, of Chester Co., Pa. 





Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 


A few extracts from the minutes of this farm- 

ers’ club are given, trusting they may be of 

| some general interest to your readers. This club 
| meets at the office of the State experimental 
| farm, West Grove, Chester co., Pa., on the last 

Thursday in every month, and embraces in its 

membership the most intelligent farmers in a 

circuit of ten or fifteen miles. 

At the meeting on January 28 the following. 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: For 
President, N. J. Sharpless; Vice-Presidents, 
Thos. Wood and Milton Conard; Secretary, 
J. I. Carter; Treasurer, D. C. Swayne. 

New members were elected, as follows: 

David Z. Evans, Jr.,and I. G. Ellison, of Cecil 
co., Md.; M. G. Brosius, H. Preston, J. Lawrence, 
and J. J. Chambers, of Chester co., Pa. 

The President then appointed as a standing 
committee, to examine and test implements and 
machines brought to the club, Milton Conard, 
Job H. Jackson, F. Pyle, 8. Linville and Thos. J. 
Edge. The treasurer reported ten dollars in the 
| treasury, which, on motion, was forwarded to 
the Kansas “grasshopper sufferers.” 

J. 1. Carter then gave the following experi- 
ment, in answer to a question given him at last 
meeting : 

An Experiment testing the yield of butter from 
churning the milk of cows separately, and, in the 
other case, by mixing the milk. 

Began the experiment January 13, and con- 
tinued one week. The milk of each cow was 
accurately weighed, and one-half put in a pan, 
and skimmed in thirty-six hours; the other half 
|mixed with half the milk from the other cows 
tested, and all treated alike as near as possible. 
The cows were fed with ten pounds cut fodder, 
eight pounds of beets, and four and a-half quarts 
of corn meal and wheat bran, equal parts, for 
morning feed; at noon, one-third of a sheaf of 
fodder; for the evening feed, the same quantity 
of meal, and three pounds of cut hay and seven 
pounds of uncut hay, all fed dry. 

Result of Experiment. 

The cows below named, in seven days gave as 

follows: 
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Whole yield of one-half product of four cows’ — 
milk kept separate.. ........cccccocscccce sauce I 
Whole yield of one-half product of mixed milk, 16 6 


Loss by churning separately. ........6-+-.. 000. 


The cows came in fresh, as follows: Julia, 
Dec. 11; Beauty, Dec. 16; Flora, Dec. 15; Bloss, 
Nov. 18. The cream from the separate lots 
churned harder. 

Although this experiment did not have much 
practical bearing, because no dairyman would 
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want to keep his milk separate in this way, yet 
it is a satisfaction to feel that the most convenient 
way in this case is also the best, and I am sorry 
we cannot give any satisfactory explanation of 
the above results. If this farm was equipped as 
it should be with proper implements and appli- 
ances, we might make such observations during 
these experiments as would lead to scientific and 
reliable conclusions. We can only guess, how- 
ever, that there might be two reason3 why mix- 
ing good and poor milk together would do better 
than either separately. The poorer milk con- 
tains more casein, is heavier, and offers more re- 
sistance to the passage of the butter globules to 
the surface and, these globules, being smaller, 
also rise with more difficulty on that account. 
The addition of richer milk helps in both these 
respects. Again: After breaking of the butter, 
as it is called, the small globules in the poor 
milk gather with difficulty, but in the mixed 
milk the large globules aid in forming a proper 
nucleus for the gathering process. At any rate, 
the evident difficulty in gathering butter from 
poor milk indcates this as a plausible solution. 

Several members expressed surprise at the 
result of this experiment, as it was contrary 
to the usual belief, but no explanation was 
offered. Thomas J. Edge then exhibited and 
explained several diagrams of a cow’s stomach, 
showing the uses of its different parts. This 
was done to prove his theory that it was advan- 
tageous to feed mea!, or other concentrated food. 
mixed with coarse feed,—thereby insuring its 
passage into the first stomach, to be rechewed, 
and better fitted for complete digestion, in the 
3d or 4th stomach, the latter of which furnishes 
the digestive secretions. Some discussion arose 
as to whether fine concentrated food did not 
pass directly into the 4th stomach, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to examinc into the subject 
by experiment, and report at next meeting. 

homas Wood then read an essay on “The best 
breed of cattle for this section.” The essay con- 
tained many valuable statistics and figures, and 
the writer came to the conclusion that for 
general purposes the Durham was the best. This 
conclusion was strongly rebutted by Howard 
Preston, Thos. M. Harvey, Chas. B. Moore and 
Others, on the ground that this was not a “beef 
growing” but a “butter making” district, beef 
making being a secondary consideration ; and 
further that as a rule good gilt-edged butter 
could not be made without a large admixture of 
Alderney blood in the dairying herd. That no 
dairyman could go into Philadelphia markets 
now and get the top price, without he had 
Alderney butter. That taking Alderneys for a 
whole season, they would make as much butter 
as any other breed, and as their gross weight 
was so much less than the Durhams, they 
require less feed. 

A committee reported a bill to protect sheep 
against dogs, which, after amendment, was 
referred back, to be presented to our legislature. 

The implement committee examined an ex- 
ceedingly ingenious and valuable machine for 
the destruction of potato bugs, cotton worms 
and other insects infesting plants and trees. It 
embraces an ingenious arrangement for dis- 
tributing im spray any liquid poison, or offen- 
sive solution desired. As the distribution was 
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in the form of spray, it adhered readily to any 
part of the leaves, and was economical in the 
quantity of fluid used. 

The following questions were then referred: 
What is the best system of road mending? 
George Sharpless. Can Farmers’ Clubs do more 
to cure the existing financial troubles by efforts 
to increase production, or by maturing plans 
| and usages to lessen the wasteful expenditure of 
the fruitsoflabor? Referred to Howard Preston. 

Isaac Evans, of Delaware co., was appointed 
essayist. Adjourned to meet at the usual time. 

JouHN J. CARTER, Secretary. 


Live Stock. 


The Spring Care ef Lambs. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

As lambs will soon begin to make their ap- 
pearance, I will give a few hints as to the care of 
ewes and lambs. First, the ewes should be in 
good condition ; if they are not, the grain should 
be increased, and they should be gotten in the 
best condition possible before lambing time. It 
would also be well to feed them bran mashes 
once a day, with a little oats, as it makes them 
give more milk. I believe the best time for 
lambs to come, in this climate, is as soon after 
the first of April as possible. If they come 

| before this time, a great many will be apt to be 
lost, unless tight sheep-houses are furnished for 
them. If they come after this time, they will 
not get sufficient growth before winter. At this 
time the ewes should have tlie earliest cut hay. 
| If there are any ewes which do not give milk 
| enough for their lambs, they should be separated 
|from the flock and have extra feed; and the 
| lambs may be fed milk (by the hand) till they are 
able to look out for themselves. Lambs should 
not be let out on cold, raw days; they will get 
chilled. If any lambs get chilled, a teaspoonful 
of whiskey, in a little milk, warmed, (ewe’s 
| milk is best) may be given them ; it is better than 
to immerse them in a warm bath, or any other 
remedy I have evertried. Lambs can be restored 
| by this means, when so far gone that you can 
hardly see them breathe. 

Lambs should be docked when they are two 
or three weeks old. To do this properly, re- 
quircs two persons—one to hold the"lamb, while 
the other cuts the tail off. The operator should 
push, instead of pulling the tail, when he makes 
the cut; when the skin will nearly cover the end 
of the tail. The tail should be left about half an 
inch long on the under side. Castrating can be 
done at the time of docking, or two or three 
weeks after. The weather should be warm 
enough to prevent danger from cold, yet before 
flies become troublesome. When this operation 
is performed, some pour a little turpentine on 
thecut; others damp with tar, and other prepara- 
tions are used; but no preparation is necessary 
if well done; at least, [have never used any. It 
should be done, though, at the right time. 

Iam glad to see the readers of the American 
Farmer are taking more interest in sheep, and 
in making their views known. To have a good 
agricultural paper, we must first support it, and 
then write for it; don’t “hide your light undera 

















bushel,” but tell us what you know. To get a 
dog law, send some good farmer, from each 
county, to the Legislature. The farmers are 


strong enough to do it, if they will stick to-| 


gether. Also shoot dogs, and use strychnine 


freely. Mr. Gilmer also makes some sensible re- | 


marks about water, &c. W. C. RrpGE.y. 
Bethany, Brooke Co., W. Vu. 


William Torr, the English Breeder. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


Devoted as your journal is to farming, a} 


passing notice of one of England’s men of mark, 
whose labors and life have ceased, will, it may 
be, have some interest to your readers. 

William Torr, of Aylesbury, near Great Grims- 
by, Lincolnshire, whose herd of short-horns 
was the product in a great measure of his own | 
skill and judgment, passed away in his sixty- 
sixth year. It may be a matter of small thought 
to those who merely look at a fat, well-fed 


animal, how such beauty and form are attained. | 
Many men have wealth to buy, but the judg- | 
ment to select and combine the different animals, | 


choosing such as will bring out the perfect 


animal, is, I think, only the gift of the few. | 


Knowing as I did him who has passed away 


simply from his magnificent animals which I | 


was delighted to see at the Agricultural Shows 
in the old country, I am glad to know that his 
herd has its representatives among the breeders 
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Horticulture. 


The Pennsylvania Fruit-Growers’ Society. 


The annual meeting of this Society was held, 
as noticed in our last, on the 20th and} 21st 
January, at York, a town almost on the borders 
of Maryland. Many of the usually most active 
participants in the discussions of the Society 
were not present, and the proceedings, though 
interesting, lacked in some degree the animation 
seen during former sessions. 

York is a busy place, with a number of 
factories, &c., but so far as we could see with 
few horticultural features, and not much ap- 
parant local enthusiasm in that regard. Indeed 
we may say that almost the only strictly horti- 
cultural establishment to be seen is that of 
Messrs. E. J. Evans & Co., a well-known and 
old-established nursery firm, which has long 
done a considerable Southern business, and 
occasionally presenting its productions through 
the medium of our advertising columns. They 
have a well-located and compact nursery, filled 
almost to the utmost with stock, healthy and 
thriving. Special attention seems given to the 


| fruit department, but there is a general assort- 


of first-class short-horns in this country. It | 


is well to keep alive attention to the importance 
of the breeder’s work, since all have not capital 
and fewer still the ability to mix and combine 
all previous efforts. The man who has forever 
ceased to labor in his favored employment, per- 
mit me to say, had this. 

Mr. Torr was a member of the Royal Agricul- 


tural Society of England, and vice-president of | 
the Smithfield Cattle Show, as well as acting as | 


judge at the numerous Cattle Shows in England, | 


{reland and Scotland, and an exhibitor of sheep 
and cattle who rarely failed to carry off some of 
the first prizes with his animals. 

Tuomas Crort. 

Spring Gardens, Charles Co., Md. 

seks ee Mat ast 
The Dog Warfare. 

Mr. Dodge, in the January Report of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, has the following :— 
The warfare of dogs upon sheep still continues ; 
the direct losses are a million of dollars annually, 
in wool and mutton, and, indirectly, even a larger | 
sum in the repression of sheep-husbandry, and | 
the consequent waste of a large percentage of | 
the annual crop of grass; a crop more valuable | 
than that of cotton or corn, throughout the! 
Southern States and elsewhere in all dog-cursed | 
sections of the country. The canine warfare is 
a badge of vagabondage, an indication of sav- 
agery and lawlessness inconsistent with a pro- 
gressive state of agriculture. In communities 
where “every poor man keeps a dog, and every 
very poor man keeps two,” the average legislative | 
candidate dares-not pledge himself to vote for a 
dog-law. Until recently, only a few States in 
which wool-growing is prominent had dog-laws, 
which is equivalent to saying that the ideas on 
whigh our agriculture was based were primitive, 
and its rural processes crude. 














ment of ornamental trees and shrubs, evergreen 
and deciduous. This firm also include in their 
line, the growth of roses, greenhouse and bed- 
ding plants, &c., and a general seed business, 
having for the transaction of the latter a very 
neat store in George street. Shortly before our 
visit to their place, their large greenhouses had 
been nearly entirely destroyed by fire, but they 
had energetically repaired damages and had 
a full stock in process of propagation. 

Among the manufacturing establishments 
here are the extensive agricultural implement 
works of Mr. A. B. Farquhar, whose name and 
productions are known over the whole country, 
but especially, perhaps, in the Southern States 
to the needs of whose farmers many of his 
specialties are particularly adapted. This house 
is well known tothe readers of the American 
Farmer from its prominent advertisement in our 
supplement. 

But, to return to the Fruit-growers, we give a 
synopsis of the 

Address of President Heiges, 
who, though an educator by profession, is by 
choice a successful and enthusiastic fruit-grower. 

He expressed his gratification at the society 
meeting in York, near which place had 
originated some very valuable fruits, distin- 
guished for their productiveness and hardiness, 
not more than for their keeping qualities. Of 
apples he named the Cheese, Creek and York 
Imperial, and of peaches two which are of great 
promise. 

Turning to the consideration of matters of 
practice connected with fruit-growing, he 
thought an error was too often committed of 
overdosing vegetation. Humic acid, that active 
chemical principle by which vegetable matter 
becomes converted into humus, is, when in 
solution, too powerful for vegetables, and fresh 
manure, its abundant source, is a cause of 
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disease. The dark coffee-colored liquid which 
runs from the bottom of manure piles is nearly 
pure concentrated humic acid, and this having 
been diluted and applied to strawberries, rasp- 
berries, cauliflowers and cabbage, killed every 
plant. 


undecomposed and fermenting manures. 

In fruit-growing there is no such thing as 
copying nature. If we did that, each tree would 
produce but one fruit ; but we want one hundred, 
one thousand, ten thousand fold. Natural Jaws 
are subservient to art, and they must be so 
in producing fruit in abundance. 

With many it has become almost an axiom 
that lime is injurious to fruit trees, but, notwith- 
standing so many farmers never allow its use on 
their orchards, it is very beneficial. It has a 
four-fold action: First, it is an element in 
the constitution of fruit. Second, it makes 
available insoluble silica. 'The gloss on the apple 
and pear, the blush on the plum, the bloom 
on the peach, are all silica. Zhérd, it acts me- 
chanically in loosening tough soils. Fourth, it 
renders available the potash in the soil, which 
composes so great an element of the leaves 
and twigs and trunks of trees. 

Mr. H. said one of the very best and cheapest 
forms of plant food for aiding in the production 
and maturing of fruit is wood ashes. He objected 
to the rage for large fruits—their flavor never 
being so good, nor the profit in raising them 
so great, as with those of less size; argued also 
against the “plant patent” as opposed to integ- 
rity and honor, and said the adoption of asystem 
of patenting new fruits would produce braggarts, 
liars and thieves. There is a higher recompense 
than dollars and cents—the originator of a good 
fruit is a benefactor of mankind; and whilst 
other artists deal only with plastic and inanimate 
materials, the grower of plants contends against 
living forces and the elements of Nature! 


How to Cultivate, Manure and Prune. 


Mr. Thomas Meehan told how he would do 
it. Planting is done at too much expense, 
money being thrown away in preparing the land. 
He planted an orchard on rocky ground used for 
many years for farming purposes. He plowed it 
first—it was in sod—with a two-horse plow and 
planted it in potatoes; when the crop was dug 
in early fall, the ground was harrowed ont 
rye sown. When the rye was cut, the trees— 
1,500—apple, pears, peaches, plums and cherries, 
were planted in the stubble in holes one or two 
feet wide by common laborers, and all in three 
days by two men. Noskill directed their move- 
ments, and the trees were only slightly pruned. 


The next year the ground was mown for 
hay, and it has been mown every year since, pro- 
ducing two to three tons of hay to the acre. 
Trees are all healthy and comprise every 
variety, the shoots of many the past season, 
a dry one, being from one to four and averaging 
two feet. 

He keeps up fertility of trees by taking surface 
seil from fence rows, ditch and road scrapings, 
and puts this around the trees as far as the roots 
extend. On the grass he puts yearly from $6 to 
$8 of super-phosphate to the acre and this 
maintains its luxuriance. 


The blight, unhealthy development of | 
wood, cracking of fruit, all are due to the use of 





; in place. 





In his case he does very little pruning. This 
in orchards ought to be governed by soil and 


situation. In sandy, give a taller stem than 
in heavier soil. There is generally too much 
pruning. Repress undue growth ofany branches 


and maintain an equilibrium. Cut off hide- 
bound, weakened shoots, allowing them te be 
replaced by younger ones. 

President Heiges does not believe in pruning. 
It is allowing a tree to expend its force for 
two or three years and then cutting away what 
is produced. 

Ir. Brinton plants his trees in potatoes or 
other crops and manures well, but he has to buy 
the fertilizer or take it from the yard. When 
there is no pruning there is very poor fruit. 
The tree becomes too thick and the fruit suffers, 
becoming imperfect. 

Mr. J. I. Carter said his experience was the 
reverse of Mr. Meelan’s. He had an orchard 
very sickly and worn out, and no manure, 
no fence corners, &c. So he put in the plow and 
broke up a tough timothy sod, giving air, light 
and moisture to the roots. This acted the same 
as & manure, and the portion plowed up im- 
proved wonderfully in the character of the fruit 
and the appearance of the trees. Believes the 
plow the most efficient way to keep an orchard 
in good condition, and believes the grass plan 
causes deterioration. 

Mr. J. B. Jones, of N. Y., discouraged con- 
tinual plowings, by which the land is seriously 
injured. Mr. Meehan’s plan might do for young 
orchards, but an old one conld never be reno- 
vated in that way. Fresh and unfermented 
manures injure trees; commercial manures or 
well-rotted composts should be used to keep 
up the fertility of orchards. 

Mr. H. M. Engle has seen equally good and 
bad crops produced by either plan. 

Mr. Evans thinks we over-plow and over- 
raanure. Bore testimony to the condition of 
Mr. Meehan’s trees, and says his method com- 
pared to the other is gradual training as against 
spasmodic culture and spasmodic training. 


Mr. Josiah Hoopes thought there was a mis- 
apprehension on this subject. Wecan manure 
in grass as readily asin mellow ground. The 
feeding roots of the trees are those immediately 
at the surface; the deep ones only hold the tree 
These feeding roots are destroyed 
as soon as we plow and harrow the ground. 
They must have access to air and light, and 
therefore are near the surface. Keep them cool 
and shady by growing grass, and by giving 
fertilizers; the grass may be cut and the soil not 
be impoverished for the trees. Thinks the 
system of cultivating bearing trees founded on a 
fallacy. 

Mr. Carter inquired whether a corn field was 
to be treated on the same principle and was 
answered by 

Mr. Evans that corn was an annual and fruit 
trees perennials—as different as hogs and 
humans. 


Mr. Pennypacker gave his experience where 
he cultivated an orchard planted four years ago, 
whilst a neighbor planting at the same time put 
his in grass, and the cultivated trees are few 
two-thirds larger than the others. 
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Mr. Meehan said, in Mr. Carter’s case, having 
no manure to feed both crops, he killed one 
to feed the other. It is also well known that 
with corn even very late culture will injure 
the crop. The true principle of fruit-culture is 
to furnish food to the roots, and different treat- 
ment is needed in different soils. 

Mr. Jones said coal ashes are exceedingly 
useful to put around trees, stimulating the trees 
and making a good mulch, and surpassing in 
their effects good composts. 

Mr. Hoopes said for mellowing heavy clay 
soils coal ashes have no equals. 

Mr. Landis found them very effective as 
a protection against mice ina young orchard. 
Dug the ground away and put ashes some inch 


or two deep and had no trouble afterwards with | 


mice. 

Mr. Carter had tried bones and wood ashes on 
fruit trees in comparison, and found the bones 
far ahead. In fact he found whatever did best 
for one crop did best for all, and wherever 


you find a good manure for corn you have | 


one which will suit your trees. 

Mr. Brinton asked, Js cultivation manure ? 
Thomas Meehan manures and does not cultivate ; 
Joseph Harris manures by cultivation. How 
reconcile the apparant contradiction ? 


Maintaining the Fertility of Large 
Orchards. 

Mr. J. 
orchardists in his section, Mr. Yeomans, believes 
in seeding between the trees and in mulching; 
but as he cannot get much mulch he plows con- 
tinually. Sows rye, allows it to blossom and 
plows it under; then sows corn and plows it 
under and sows rye again. His is a successful 
apple orchard, with full crops every year. His 
pear orchard was planted and kept cultivated 
for eight to twelve years, then seeded to grass 
and the trees mulched. 

Mr. A. W. Sweeney, of Maryland, thought 
the cheapest plan was to apply manure to the 
surface, and was opposed to plowing all orchards, 
except those of peaches. Gets all his crop of 
hay from his orchard, the balance of his farm 
being in cultivation. Has used ashes and 
bought fertilizers, liking especially ground bone. 

Mr. Carter found dissolved South Carolina 
rock a very cheap fertilizer and would suggest 
its trial in orchards. Clover can be raised with 
it very cheaply and profusely. Recommends 
growing clover and turning it under to improve 
the orchard. 

Mr. Meehan said peaches have deeper feeding 
roots than other trees, hence the more necessity 
of feeding them than other fruits. Where two 
crops are grown in peach orchards care must be 
taken to abundantly fertilize. When you have 
manure it is far better to keep peaches in grass, 
mulching and surface manuring. If you have 
not the materials for manuring then you had 
better plow. 

President Heiges on the Plum Carculio. 

Not being able to exhibit the fruit itself, Mr. 
H. showed a phetograph of magnificent clusters 
of Coe’s Golden Drop, but said he had no diffi- 
culty in raising crops of any kind. Tried the 
jarring plan for the curculio and found it did not 
do. Had one tree tied by a rope to his pump 


B. Jones said one of the largest | 


|handle, but the Turk became educated to the 
jarring. : 

His means of conquering him were by the use 
of the most putrid whale-oil soap he couid 
get, dissolved in water, and by a hydropult or 
simple pump the suds were thrown from a tub 
over the tree, beginning as soon as the blossoms 
drop, and repeating after every shower of rain 
until the plum gets so hard that the insect ceases 
to work. This solution will not kill the Cur- 
culio but is very noxious to them. 


Grafting Cherries and Grapes, 

Inquiries being made as to propriety of top 
|grafting natural cherries, some recommended 
jand others opposed. Mr. Jones says to graft 
cherries it is necessary to cut the scions in 
| winter and graft very early, before a bud swells. 
| Mr. Meehan said farmers near him take the wild 
| cherries—Mazzards—four or five inches in diame- 
ter and cleft-graft them and never fail; but 
cherries to be successfully grafted must be in 
vigorous health. 

‘Mr. Carter wanted to know whether the Tele- 
graph grape cracks generally, and whether any- 
thing can be done with the Delaware. 

Mr. Meehan never knew a native grape to 
|crack; but he knows of no grape, no matter 
to what disease it is subject, but that grafted 
on the Clinton and Concord, does not become 
as — and perfect as they. The grape should 
be grafted in September or October, as soon 
as the leaf falls. The union then takes place 
almost immediately. The best mode is to graft 
two or three inches below the collar—cleft- 
grafts—and cover with earth. Tons and tons of 
Concord and Clinton cuttings have been sent 
to France for stocks. 

Mr. Jones gave some instances where scions 
of Iona and Catawba on Isabella and Concord 
roots had so destroyed the character of the roots 
that the stock is now no better than the faulty 
vines. 


Cultivation of Peaches. 

Mr. Israel Garretson read a paper on this topic. 
Recommends deep surface and sub-soil plowing 
before planting. ‘There mus’ be plenty of nutri- 
tious material to grow peaches, and the trees 
|must make weod growth. Strongly recom- 
|mended budding on stocks from natural seed. 

Spring is the best season to plant, and the 
‘proper depth to plant is that at which the trees 
| stood in the nursery. 
| President Heiges inquired, why use natural 
iseed? If budded trees are healthy, why should 
‘trees from their seed be diseased ? 

Mr. H. M. Engle thought it was a law of 
| nature that as we improve the fruit the seed 
deteriorates. In improved peaches the seed is 
often small and imperfect. When the soil is 
‘naturally adapted to the peach, thinks sub-soiling 
superfluous. 

[r. Hiller said the peach crop is more reliable 
with him and the yellows less destructive than 
jin former years. He has seen trees unmistakably 
jaffected with the yellows, restored to health by 
cultivation. This especially when there had 
been no fruit for several years. From his 
‘orchard of 4} acres, he got the fourth year, 87 
| bushels; the fifth, 325 aoe of the sixth, 340 
| bushels ; the seventh, 50 bushels; the eighth was 
ia failure from winter killing; the ninth, 52) 








bushels; and the aggregate receipts from the 
orchard. for the whole time was $2,500. His 
trees are Early Rareripe, Crawford’s Late, Old 
Mixon. Hale’s Early rots. The same speaker | 
said cow dung plastered around the trees at the 
collars was a defence against the borer. 

Mr. Evans said he had seen Hale’s Early trees 
treated by President Heiges with wood ashes, 
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which matured fruit highly colored and entirely 


free from rot, and the only trees in that section 
that were. 

Mr. Jones thought the seed of natural fruit 
is large and vigorous, and that when the fruit is 
cultivated the pits fail to grow, becoming 
shrunken aad imperfect. The seed from the 
canning houses is very likely to be diseased. 

President Heiges thought we stimulate growth 
too much. Having used alkaline salts in prefer- 
ence to animal manures, he succeeded where 
others failed. Of four trees of Hale’s Early 
from the same nursery row, three did not produce 
eight peaches, whilst the fourth gave three 
bushels. 
bushel of unleached hickory ashes in the fall, and 
a peck of the same just when the fruit began to 
color. 

Mr. Pennypacker from 10 Hale’s Early trees 
had sold last season $32 worth of peaches. 
nery ashes had been used on them. 

Mr. Carter suggested muriate of potash as 
a substitute for wood ashes. 

Mr. Josiah Hoopes said it is now established 
that all rot in fruits isa fungoid growth. Micro- 
scopic plants are to be seen in various stages 
of development going rapidly through all the 
tissues of the fruit. Alkaline salts, like potash, 
soda and lime, kill these fungoid growths. 

Mr. Brinton gave his experience with natural 
and budded fruit. The fruit on latter did not do 
so well, but at the end of sixteen years all the 
trees were gone, and there was no difference 
in the duration of life of the two kinds. 

Mr. Purple said his trees were kept healthy 
by the use of coal ashes, and he had known 
the ‘yellows’ cured by a dressing of guano. 

Mr. Garretson said as soon as his trees get the 
‘yellows’ he cuts them away and is done with 
them. Finds that where soils are enriched with 
stable manure the fruit is always a failure. 

Mr. Sweeney said he planted out a number of 
natural trees from a fence row, and others, 
budded. The natural trees died first, and not 
one dozen out of 250 survived as long as 
the budded trees. Has not eaten a peach of his 
own growing for fifteen yeras. 


Is it Profitable to Raise many Varieties? 


Mr. 8. W. Noble said such kinds as are popu- 
larly known are most profitable for market; 
and varieties ought to be adopted to local 
demands. 

Mr. Hiller said he had 70 or 80 named pears, 
of which only half a dozen are productive, good 
and profitable, especially the last. These are 
Doyenne d’Ete; Manning’s Elizabeth; Bart- 
lett; Seckle, Beurre d’ Anjou; Lawrence. For 
home use would not object in 100 trees to 
having thirty or forty kinds. _ Bartlett blighted 
a good deal the past season. It was stated here 
that unleached ashes or air-slaked lime will kill 
the slug on pears. 


To this one he had applied half a | 


Tan- | 
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Mr. Meehan thought the testing of new kinds 
|of fruits was a benefaetion to fruit-growers. 
Even if they fail we can top-graft with better 
sorts. One planting 1,000 trees might plant 
50 varieties, one tree of a kind, and find thus the 
best for hisown use. The pleasure also is very 
great of testing new fruits. 

Pear Blight. 

It was the general belief that "73 was the 
worst year for blight in twenty-five years, 
and the opinion seemed to prevail that highly 
worked and well-fertilized trees were more liable 
to it than others. 

President Heiges said he 
Bartlett on account of blight. 

Mr. Carter described a special form of blight 
which he thought peculiar to the Seckle. It 
showed itself first by a deadening of the bark, a 
depression or indentation next being visible, and 
then an induration which worked around the 
limbs and trunk. Slitting up the bark seemed 
sometimes beneficial. 

Mr. Jones said the Flemish Beauty is the 
hardiest of pears, yet very subject to blight. 
Recommended planting pears on best soils well 
underdrained, and the kinds least liable to blight. 
Try to protect from severe cold by shelter belts, 
and from excessive heat by mulchings. Avoid 
stimulating manures. This is all we can do. 

Mr. Meehan said a great advance has been 
made in vegetable pathology, due principally to 
the researches of French and German observers. 
Climate has nothing to do with blight. On his 
own land has never seen fire-blight in a single 
case, whilst five or six miles off an orchard 
of 1,000 trees was entirely swept away by it. 
He is a strong believer in its fungoid origin. 


cannot raise the 


| Fire-blight is, in his opinion, a fungus feeding 


on the inner bark of the tree. Other species 
feed on other barks,—the cellular, the bark in the 
axils of the leaves, &c. It is not clear whether 
the seed of the fungi come through the roots or 
the bark, but probably in both ways. Mr. Wm. 
Saunders believes they come through the bark 


‘only and therefore recommends washes of sul- 


phur and lime. Old farmers whitewash their 

trees and this improves their health very much. 

The Most Valuable Ornamental Evergreens 
and their Treatment. 

Mr. Josiah Hoopes read a paper, prepared 
with much care, on this topic. As this gentle- 
man is the acknowledged authority on this great 
division of trees, we “regret that our sketch is 
not more full and perfect, his descriptions 
being exceedingly clear and concise, and bis 
style harmonious and pleasing. He said of the 
reliable species of conifera, such as are to be 
depended upon all the time, and not only hardy 
but exempt from the attacks of fungi and insects, 
and therefore useful for the adornment of our 


|homes, there are two classes—one of larger 


| growth ; 


| Pines are reliable and serviceable. 
|Mountain Pine (P. 


| attractive. 


the other of smaller size. 

Where there is ample space to devote to 
ornamentation, the Scotch, Australian and White 
The Table 
pungens) is curious and 
The Hemlock is one of the most 


| graceful and useful trees, far preferable to the 


Deodar cedar,—more raceful, more majestic and 
more reliable. The Norway Spruce i is the most 
valuable and reliable of all evergreens—hardy, 
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rapid of growth, and symmetrical in shape; 
and some of its varieties are curious and orna- 
mental. The White Spruce has a_ beautiful 
glaucous tint, is of a dense habit, of a conical 
outline and entirely reliable. Of Nordman’s Fir, 
he asked, is there to-day one more beautiful, 
more unexceptionable, more reliable? Of a rich | 
dark glossy tint, regular in outline, it is a rapid | 
grower and eminently hardy. The Siberian Fir, | 
(Abies Pichta) is a tree of dense habit, of | 
dark color, distinctive character and a favorite | 
with all lovers of trees. The Cephalonian Fir is | 
a noble and great tree, and among the most | 
beautiful of the genus, but not without some | 
drawbacks, the main one being its tendency | 
to lose its leader, in which respect the American | 
Balsam Fir and the European Silver Fir | 
resemble it. ©The American Arbor Vite makes 
a fine specimen tree and is justly popular for 
hedges. 

The Retinosporas, a new genus discovered in | 
Japan, are beautiful, hardy, not affected by | 
drought, and deserve to have a few representa- | 
tives in even small collections. Among the best | 
are 2. obtusa, plumosa, squarrosa. 

Of the smaller conifere, the Swiss Stone Pine | 
(P. cembra) is one of the best, of a bright | 
color, regular form and undoubtedly reliable. | 
P. mugho is another especially valuable. The 
Siberian Arbor Vite is unexcelled in this ¢lass | 
for compact growth, good color and hardiness. | 

Of the Junipers, the Chinese, the common one, | 
and the Red Cedar are all handsome, useful 
trees; and a new and promising introduction is 
the Umbrella Pine of Japan—Standish’s Thui- 
opsis. Of the Yews, too, many are invaluable 
for small places, notably the English, Irish, 
Golden and Weeping kinds. 

The care of conifers is no great mystery, 
but they repay any extra attention given 
them. August is the best time to remove them. 
Mulch them and throw water over the tops. 
Give manure in water. Never trim up the 
trunks—this is opposed to every canon of good 
taste. In transplanting, do not for an instant 
let the roots be exposed to the air; but sprinkle 
them with water and success will be assured. 

Mr. Hoopes repeated that Nordman’s Silver Fir 
is the most Valuable evergreen ever introduced 
into America—superior to every native species, 
unsurpassed in beauty and entirely reliable in 
point of hardiness. 

Mr. Meehan said he thinks it almost hopeless 
to do anything with the California evergreens 
on the Atlantic slope. Believes the decay of 
the conifere is assisted by the use of unfermented 
manures, the disease being communicated by 
fnungoid growths. The former idea of evergreens 
not wanting manures is a great mistake, but 
heating manures should be avoided. The 
Japanese evergreens thrive here as well as the 
others fail. Thinks the Umbrella Pine one of | 
the most beautiful of these, but a very slow 
grower. Protection against winds is the great | 
secret of success with evergreens. Where} 
shelter belts exist, even the half hardy conifere 
will stand very severe Winters uninjured. 

Medges vs. Fences. 
Mr. H. M. Engle said, best of all were no| 











fences! Let stock be cared for on the farm. Of | 


ornamental hedges probably the best is the: 


American Arbor Vite. The Norway Spruce 
will not bear pruning; and the Scotch and 
Swiss Pine and Hemlock are too slow growers 
when young. The Osage Orange stands un- 
rivalled among deciduous hedges; though next 
comes the Honey Locust, whose strong thorns 
make it formidable, and it is entirely hardy. 
The Osage Orange is cheaper and a quicker 
grower than any other, and is almost the exclu- 
sive hedge plant of this country. Where post 
and rail fence will cost $1.50, it will cost 25 cts. 
arod. The former lasts 25 years with repairs; 
the latter is perpetual. The interest on the cost 
of the fence will keep the hedge in gool 
condition. 

Mr. Hoopes said the N. Y. Horticultural 
Society endorsed the Honey Locust, probably 
because the Osage Orange is tender in Northern 
parts. 

Mr. Evans said we must ultimately resort to 
live fences, and in his latitude (York, Pa.,) there 
is nothing better than the Osage; but that 
the hedge we want is the Hedge of the Law! 
Any fence is unnecessary, and the heaviest tax the 
farmer pays is the fence tax. 

Mr. Carter said young hedges should be 
pruned in Winter; but, when grown, prune 
twice, in early and Jate Summer. 

Mr. Meehan thought it would cost 15 cents a 
rod a year to keep Osage Orange hedges in 
repair, but prefers live fences to wood ones, and 
thinks the Honey Locust preferable to the Osage, 
which has no spines on any but the young wood, 
while the locust sends out thorns from old wood. 
So too where there is likely to be neglect the 
locust is preferable. Privetis subject to a blight 
and will not stand a warm climate. The Pyra- 
cantha is an excellent hedge, but of very slow 
growth. The Hleagnus, or Silver Thorn, is 
likely to be one of the best hedge plants we have. 
It grows slowly the first year; the second, three 
or four feet. Grows very thick and makes 
spines as it grows. The Honey Locust and Osage 
Orange both become trees, but the Eleagnus 
never grows very high, and is a self-thickener, 
almost evergreen and perfectly hardy. 

Mr. Hoopes has an Osage hedge, twenty years 
planted, a perfect model of denseness and utility; 
whilst one of Honey Locust of fifteen years is 
poor, straggling, with no suckers at the bottom. 

Mr. Meehan intended nothing derogatory to a 
well-kept Osage hedge, than which there is 
nothing better. 

Mr. Brinton opposed hedges. Let us grow 
timber and make fences. We want the timber, 
and its growth should be encouraged. Ten acres 
of timber land will keep a farm of 100 acres 
in fencing. 

Mr. Bartram said at present prices iron fences 
are cheaper than wood. A neighbor of his has 





| one-third of his farm so fenced and has had 


twenty years. 

Mr. Gruver said in his State (Ohio) there were 
miles of roads with no fences. Horses, cattle, 
sheep, hogs, geese, are prohibited from running 
at large, and when any are found on the roads 
any one may turn them into the pound; and 
to recover them their owner must pay a penalty 
or they are forfeited. 
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Putting Itself Right on the Record. 

The Society, after some further discussien, 
passed unanimously a resolution to this effect: 
That it is the sense of this Society that a general 
law should be passed by the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania, prohibiting the running at large 
of horses, cattle, sheep and swine. 

Reports from other States. 

Mr. Jones, of Western N. Y., and Mr. Gruver, 
of Ohio, a called upon made very interesting 
statements of the prosperity and progress of 
their respective societies, the aid received from 
their States, and in fruit-growing, especially, the 
very important work each was doing for the 
people. Mr. Wm. B. Sands, of the American 
Farmer, asked to report progress in Maryland, 
was obliged to say that up to last year, for 
nearly twenty years there had been, with a 
single exception, no local, county or State Hor- 
ticultural Society, but that we have now 
struggling inte existence a State Society which 
it was hoped would become an ornament and an 
influence for good in the State. This Society 
had in contemplation the holding of a Peach 
Show in August next, peaches being the horti- 
cultural specialty of Maryland, and it was 
expected to be of a character which would 
do honor to the State, and give our friends some 
idea of her capacity in that line. 

EASE ABE 7A 


The Grape Phylioxera and the Yellows 
on Peach Trees. 





Messrs. Editors American Furmer : 


Thanks for your loan of Prof. Riley’s very 
able report. I have read with great interest his 
extended and to me thorough account of the 
grape phylloxera, and have been surprised at the 
amount of learning and minute observation that 
has been brought to the study of this insect; 
but I must confess no less surprise at the little 
value for practical good resulting from so much 
patient thought and skill. I feel strongly 
inclined to believe, that if the scientist and 
practicioner can be made to understand each other, 
much greater benefit will result from the research 
of the scientist. 

No one, uneducated in it, has a higher 
appreciation of science than I have, and I yield 
to none in admiration of the men who have 
given their time to the minute investigations 
necessary in the study of Entomology, and who 
by their patient labor have been great benefac- 
tors to all engaged in agronomical pursuits. 
our State Agricultural College had retained 
its Professor of entomology, his services might 
have been of more value to this fruit-growing 
section of our State, than ten times the amount 
of the endowment. I hope, therefore, I shall 
be pardoned for saying, that it would be better if 
in the publications intended for the general 
reader, Entomologists would not indulge in 
such profuse nomenclature, made up of high- 
sounding derivatives enough to produce con- 
fusion among themselves, as it has already con- 
founded the practical fruit-grower. 

Prof. Riley says that Dr. Fitch first called 
public attention to this insect, in 1856; and that 
it was subsequently treated of b 
American authors, but that they all referred 


to the leaf-louse, and never dreamed that the | 


If | 


several | 
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insect existed in another type on the roots, until 
the disease on the grape vine became serious 
in France. Thin, in 1868, Prof. Planchon 
announced, that this disease was due to the 
puncture of a minute insect belonging to the 
plant-louse family, (Aphide,) and at once 
bestowed upon it the name of Phylloxera, 
and this, after having run the gauntlet of about a 
dozen others, is the name by which it is now 
generally known. Of the rapid spread of the 
disease produced by this insect, and its calami- 
tous effect, wherever it appeared, the peach- 
grower may bave read much ; but with this pro- 
fuse nomenclature can it be a matter of wonder 
that he should fail to recognize in it the Aphis, 
which, if not identically the same insect that 
is destroying the grape vine, yet is one of the 
same family with identically the same habits. 

The fact that the Aphis is parthenogenitic, 
and oviperous as well as viviperous, is a matter 
of interest to the intelligent fruit-grower, but 
not of such vital importance as is the habit 
of the insect, and its food, during its natural life. 
A correct knowledge of this will enable the 
practical man to enter into a contest with 
this insidious host, and accomplish its destruc- 
tion. Gmelin enumerates seventy species of 
Aphis, and says, “they infest an endless variety 
of plants, and, that each species is particularly 
attached to one kind of plant only.” 

The observations of Mr. Curtis on the Aphides, 
in the sixth volume of the transactions of the 
Linneen Society, are chiefly intended to show 
that they are the principal cause of blight in 
plants, and the sole cause of honey-dew. He 
says, “they live entirely on vegetables; preferring 
| the young shoots, on account of their tenderness ; 
|the loftiest tree is no less liable to their 
|attacks than the most humble plant, and some- 
times the root is the object of their attack; 
jhe has seen them in great numbers on the 
|roots of lettuce and the whole crop rendered 
sickly and of no value.” 

Dr. Richardson, in a paper on the Aphis 
| published in Vol. 41 of the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, says, “the great variety of species which 
occurs in this insect, makes an inquiry into their 
particular nature not a little perplexing; but by 
reducing them, under their proper genus, the 
difficulty is any diminished. We may 
reasonably suppose all insects comprehended 
/under any distinct genus, to partake of one 
general nature; and by diligently examining 
| any particular species, we may thence gain some 
insight into the nature of all the rest.” It is 
to the Aphis, as found on the peach tree, that my 
observation has been directed, and believing 
}that the establishment of new facts will aid 
/an enlightened comprehension of the habits 
of this insect, and lead to the adoption of 
measures for its extermination, is my reason 
for troubling you with this communication. 

To me it seems wondrous, that the first 
published account of this insect should have 
been made by Dr. Fitch, so late as 1856, when at 
that time nearly the whole of the peach orchards 
of New Jersey, had been destroyed by a disease 
| known as the Yellows, which disease is now 
generally believed by peach-growers to have been 
|caused by the Aphis, the trees being affected 
similarly to the grape vine when infested by 
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them. Fifty thousand acres planted in peach 
trees, in two counties only of that State, had 
been destroyed by the Yellows prior to 1850. 
This is fact, net fancy. Mr. Isaac Pullen, of 
Hightstown, N. J., who was an experienced 
nurseryman and fruit-grower, than whom no 
man in the State was better qualified, by his 
intelligence and close observation, to speak 
ex cathedra on this matter, showed me in June, 
1858, an orchard that had been planted four 
years, and was then on its last legs, with 
millions of Aphis upon the leaves, and billions 
more, of identically the same insect, upon the 
roots. Of all the trees we pulled up for examina- 
tion, (and we pulled till tired) the small fibrous 
roots were dead, and in a state of decay, whilst 
roots as large as my finger, over which the 
hordes of Aphis had just passed, to fresh fields of 
pasture, were entirely sapless. I was ona 
visit to Mr. Pullen, to Sent something of the ap- 
pearance of the Yellows, and to get his views of 
the cause, and was not surprised, when he rose 
up from the examination of a tree, to hear him 
emphatically exclaim, “this is the Yellows, 
and this the profune wretch that causes it.” All 
this, within less than one hundred miles of 
Dr. Fitch, who did not know that he had so 
near him the grandest field ever explored by 
a naturalist; whilst the poor grower, ignorant 
of the habits of the insect that was destroying 
his orchard, and unable to combat with him, had 
quietly to submit. But thanks to Prof. Riley 
and M. Planchon, light begins to dawn. I am 
not a scientist, and have only a_ superficial 
knowledge of any branch of Entomology, and 
fear I shall be deemed temerarious in commenting 
on the opinions of the learned, but the interest I 
have in this matter must be my excuse. My 
object is to establish facts, so as to form a 
base for operations, and this can best be done by 
the united effort of the practicians and the 
scientists. 

For the past twenty years, I have been largely 
engaged in growing fruit, my principal crop 


! 

| has confirmed this belief, and formed the ground- 
| work for the following conclusions: hat the 
insect first gets into an uninfected district by 
fying, or is carried by the winds, or whilst in 
|the larva state, by the natural drainage of 
the soil, or by importation in the plants from 
infested districts; that immediately after the 
larve state, the insect goes into the ground, not 
to hibernate, my dear Professor, but to find 
and to establish its home upon the rootlets 
of the trees, and there remain during nearly the 
whole of their natural lives, bringing forth their 
parthenogenitic young, in vast numbers, and all 
alike to engage in the work of destruction, 
by feeding upon the sap of the small] roots, thus 
|literally taking the life blood of the tree, at 
| the fountain-head. They follow up the course 
of the roots, leaving death and decay behind 
them, until the period arrives when generation 
becomes again necessary for the perpetuation 
of their species. The Aphis then comes out of 
the ground and lays its eggs in the tender shoots 
and leaves, thus completing the cycle of their 
natural lives, leaving behind them a progeny so 
numerous, that, unless baffled by the skill of the 
scientist, or husbandman, the cultivation of our 
choicest fruit must be abandoned. 


The insect on our peach trees, if not the same 
is I think identical in habit with that on the 
grape vine. These conclusions are the result of 
practical observations only, and may, or may 
not, be verified by scientific research; but I think 
they are in the main sustained, by some of 
the experiments and investigations of entomolo- 
gists. I shall not stop to quote in proof of this, 
but proceed to notice a few other matters. 

Prof. Riley says the insect thrives less, and is 
therefore less injurious, upon sandy soil. I have 
found the converse of this to be true, and have 
also found them more numerous upon clay soil, 
well cultivated, than upon the same soil half 
cultivated ; and a still greater difference, when 
|the soil was covered with heavy sward; and 
have therefore concluded that in a friable soil, 








being peaches. My attention being called to the | the insect’s movements are unimpeded, which 


Aphis in 1858 by Mr. Pullen, 


have made | could not be the case in heavy sward or compact 


this insect a subject of careful observation, and | clay. 


will, in as few words as possible, state the manner 
and the results, with my conclusions. 

In 1856, I planted my first large orchard of 
peach trees—about two hundred acres—using 
trees of my own growing, except on about five 
acres at one corner of the field, on which I 
planted trees bought in New Jersey. The trees 
were all planted in good soil; were well attended 
to; grew finely, and presented such a healthy 
and handsome appearance, that I did not dream 
of disease, nor of Aphides on the roots, and did 
not look for them. In the month of May, 1860, 
four years after. planting, I first saw the Aphis 
on the leaf; I then looked for and found them 
in great numbers on the roots, but confined 
entirely to the New Jersey trees; none on 
the trees of my own raising, except those in 
close contiguity to the Jersey trees. This in- 
duced me to believe, that the insect had been 
brought from New Jersey; and that there wasa 
periodicity in this mutation of the insect; and 
that, like the Cicada, and the apple ane peach 
borers, the Aphis leaves its home in the ground 
for generation only. Subsequent observation 


Now, may not this be the reason why the 
insect was found at Mr. MeehLan’s, in the pruned 
Clintons under cultivation, and not found upon 
the unpruned, growing in a sward? The Pro- 
fessor can hardly think that increased length 
of vine could keep the insect from the roots. Is 
not the difference produced by this insect on the 
leaves of the different plants which it infests due 
more to the peculiar idiosyncrasy of the plants, 
than to any difference in the species of the 
insect? May not the swme insect produce a gal! 
on the Clinton grape, anda curl on the peach 
leaf? If Professor Riley will come to River- 
side, and it would give me great pleasure to have 
him do so, I will show him that our insect is no 
unimportant animal; and, though he is disposed 
to treat him cavalierly, as not entitled to the 
respect of his high-named brother, the Phyllozera, 
yet the Aphis Persicw, as he calls him, because 
he happens to dwell among peach trees, js no in- 
significant enemy to be disposed of by the Lady 
| Bird; nor are our orchard interests so trifling, 
}as to be committed to such insufficient protec- 

tion. I think all the Lady Birds in the State of 
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Missouri could have grown fat from the Aphis 
on a single row of trees, in some of our orchards, 
last season. 
take him to Mr. Kerr’s nurseries, and let him see 
that the insects were not conquered by their 
enemies ; and did not cease theirinjuries in June, 
or July, as he thought they would, but, that they 
are now on the roots, out of the reach of their natu- 
ral enemies, doing ten times more damage than 
they did when on the leaves last summer. He can 
also see here, in numerous orchards, large 
colonies, now on the roots, including the mothers 
of many generations, the half grown, and the 
infants just brought to life, all engaged in the 
work of destruction. 

No intelligent orchardist, seeing this insect 
at work, and the work when done, can for a 
moment question, that the Aphis is the cause of 
disease in the peach trees; as it is, beyond doubt, 
the cause of disease in the grape vine. The 
disease is not caused by fungus, or mildew, and 
there is no appearance of either, on the roots, 
other than that produced by the exudation 
of honey dew, from theinsect. These exudations, 
when the insect is on the leaves, falling upon the 
bright new wood, produce spots like that left by 
burnt grains of gunpowder. Our trees are now 
full of such soot-like spots, caused by the drop- 
ping of this honey dew, where the insect was so 
numerous on the leaves last season. 

In New Jersey the peach belongs to the past! 
The same may be said of the upper part of 
the State of Delaware, and if this insect is to be 
left to its natural enemies, it will not be long 
before our entire peninsula, the finest peach- 
growing region of the world, will be brought | 
to the same deplorable condition. May we not 
hope, that some one with spade and chemicals, 
will come to the rescue, and that though the 

hylloxera vastatrix, and the Aphis Persicae be not | 
identically the same when under the microsope, 
they are so in habit, and what will serve as 
sauce for the goose, will do for the gander? To 
this end I have made some experiments, which 
may possibly, at some time, be made known 
to the public. Epwp. WILKINS 
riverside, Md., 1875. 


Feby. 24, 
Rn AEE _— 


How Shall we Maintain the Fertility of 
Orchard Soils. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

This of course can be done from the resource 
of the barn-yard and compost heaps, but for large 
orchards it cannot be allowed in sufficient quan- 
tities, for the farmer has other and pressing uses 
for the main bulk of his manure. How then 
shall we supply this requisite and enable the 
fruit trees to sustain themselves year after year 
under the exhaustive process of bearing full 
crops? We answer, by the judicious application 
of the clover and plaster system; and we should 
manage it in this way: 

As no small grain crops are allowable in an 
orchard, old or young, we propose following 
any kind of hoed crops or a fall fallow, with 
clover alone, sowed in Fall or Spring, and highly 
dressed with plaster; and the next Spring a} 
full allowance of plaster. The crop thus pro- 
duced should be turned under early the next 
Fall with a two-horse plow—with the precaution | 


If the Professor will come I will | 
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not to disturb the roots of the trees. Harrow 
down at every plowing. No grazing of cows, 
but the rankest spots should be mowed, and the 
swaths placed under the trees of less vigorous 
growth as a mulching. 

It would be best not to grow any kind of grass 
or clover immediately under the trees. The 
next Spring refallow and sow broadcast the 
common field pea. These have roots equal 
to clover. When the peas commence ripening, 
turn them under and there will still remain 
clover seed enough to renew that crop if desired. 
The improvement of the soil, however, will now 
be sufficient for the present wants of the trees, 
and the ground not occupied by them, as in 
young orchards, could be next put in hoed crops 
or drilled fodder corn to be cultivated with 
the plow; or any crop that would require 
culture and does not ripen seed. J. Frrz. 

Keswick Depot, Albemarle Co., Va. 





Potomac Fruit-Growers’ Association. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 

At the February meeting, Major King, pursu- 
ant to appointment, opened a discussion on 

The Cultivation and Uses of the Quince. 

The cultivation of this fruit, if properly carried 
on, would prove more profitable to our people 
than going to Florida and spending their money 
in the purchase and cultivation of orange trees. 
In our market quinces seldom sell for less than 
seventy-five cents per peck—six to eight cents 
apiece. This fruit deserves systematic cultiva- 
tion instead of the careless system of a tree here 
and there in the corners of fences, and in wet 
places, untrimmed and choked by weeds. Among 
the varieties may be named the Angers, the Apple, 
Orange and the Pear Quince. The Angers, though 
used for dwarfing pears, yields an excellent fruit. 
The Apple Quince is the most cultivated. The 
Pear Mammoth is an improved variety of this 
quince. In New York a grower raised some 
$500 from one-third of an acre, from the fruit of 
this variety, the fourth year from planting. The 


| Pear Quince is not as prolific and the fruit is not 


so desirable as the other varieties. The true 
cultivation of the quince is very simple and 
easy—it being a hardy plant. It should be planted 
in dry, loamy soil, well deepened, and fertilized 
with coal ashes. 

Judge Gray thought the gentleman had rather 
exaggerated the value of the quince. He had 
brought them to the market and could not sell 
them. Would be glad to contract to deliver his 
crop at $2.00 per bushel. 

Mr. Calkins (of Calkins & Brooks) said, the 
reason quinces did not sell well in New Jersey 
was that they ripened with their peaches, and 
were therefore not as salable as those raised in 
= New York, where the fruit matured 
ater. 

Mr. Needham said that difficulty might be ob- 
viated by keeping the ground cool arorn1 the 
trees. Many do not know how to cook the fruit 
properly. 

The Preservation of Fruits. 

The cause of the decay of fruits, vegetables 
and meats, is the growth of microscopic fungi in 
their substance, which induces fermentation and 

















decomposition. Moisture and warmth are essen- 
tial to the growth of fungi and consequent de- 
composition. At a temperature of 24 degrees 
Fahrenheit, the germs of fungi will not grow, 
and no decomposition will take place. Ina well- 
constructed “cold house,” fruit can be kept for an 
almost indefinite time. 

Heat will destroy the fungi. A temperature of 
212 degrees will usually kill the germs, (if subse- 
quently kept from the air.) To insure the per- 
fect preservation of the fruits by this method, 
after sealing, the cans or jars should be placed in 
water and boiled for say six hours. Drying 
fruits will preserve from decay, by depriving 
them of moisture. 

Prof. Howland illustrated his paper by photo- 
graphic views of fungi, and showed with his 
powerful microscope the formation and develop- 
ment of fungi, and closed by describing the cold 
fruit-house at Battle Creek, Mich., which has a 
capacity of 50,000 barrels. G. F.N. 

° 





Maryland Horticultural Society. 





The February meeting was held on the 18th, 
at Raine’s Hall. The attendance was larger than 
at any previous meeting, and, considering the 
severity of the weather, there was a very good 
display of plants and cut flowers. The session 
was an interesting one, and very encouraging to 
all who hope to see a successful horticultural 
society in efficient operation in Maryland. 

The committee to which had been referred the 
subject of building a horticultural hall, made a 
report recommending the whole subject be re- 
ferred to a committee of seven to examine and 
report, but upon motion of Mr. Pentland it was 
laid upon the table. 

The President, in response to an inquiry from 


Captain Snow, of Harford, said, nothing had | 


been accomplished towards the arrangements for 
the peach show, and upon motion a committee 
of three members was appointed to confer with 
the packers of Baltimore, and report to the ex- 
ecutive committee. Messrs. R. W. L. Rasin, 
C. H. Snow, and Henry Taylor, were appointed 
as the committee. 

Mr. Wm. B. Sands said, a resolution passed at 
the last meeting was liable to misconstruction 
unless explained, and that its effect would be to 
limit rather than extend the usefulness of the 
Society, and he offered the following resolution 
as giving the policy of the Society, which was 
unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That the resolution of the 2ist of 
January, concerning the preservation by the 
Society of all papers read by its members, was 
not intended in any way to interfere with any 


further use of them by their authors, but ouly to | 


preserve for the records a copy of the same—it 


being the fixed policy of this Society to give the | 


widest publicity to its proceedings, and to all 
papers read, and discussions held at its meetings. 
he subject for discussion for the evening was 
“Roses,” and Mr. James Pentland read a paper 
which was very handsomely received by the au- 
dience, and a portion of which will be found 
elsewhere in this issue of the Farmer. 
Mr. John Feast read a paper, giving some 
historical account of the production of famous 
roses, With a short notice of methods of propaga- 
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| tion, &c.; and Mr. Brackenridge paid a touching 


and beautiful tribute to the genius and memory 
of the late Sam’l Feast, the originator of the 
celebrated prairie roses, and gave emphasis to 
the fact that more fine roses had been produced 
in Maryland than anywhere else in this 
country. 

The subject selected for discussion at the 
March meeting is “winter-blooming window 
plants,” and Mr. John E. Feast was requested to 
open. There will be a display of flowers and 
awards given for the best specimens. 

The judges at the last meeting were Messrs. 
Henry Taylor, John E. Feast, and J. Mowton 
Saunders, and the prizes were distributed as fol- 
fows: For the six best cut camellias, Mrs. Geo. 


|S. Brown, $3; for the second best camellias, John 


Feast, $2; for best six specimens of Chinese 
primroses, Ezra Whitman, $2; for best six 
double Chinese primroses, A. L. Black, $2; for 
best six specimens of cyclamens, J. D. Oakford, 
$2 ; for best pair of hand boquets, Ezra Whitman, 
$3; for best eight stalks of celery, Mrs. Brown, 
$1; for best three specimens of cucumbers, R. W. 
L. Rasin, $1; and for best bunch of asparagus, 
John Cook, $1. 

A special premium of $2 for a seedling camelia, 
General Lee, was awarded to James Pentland. 
Honorable mention was made of Captain Snow 
for his display of orchides; of Mr. Whitman, for 
oranges and lemons, and of James Pentland for 
cinerarias. M. Perine & Sons’ large and hand- 
some display of flower-pots, vases, baskets, and 
other articles of earthen ware, also received 
honorable mention. 


* 


Influence of the Stock as Affecting the 
Ripening Season of Peaches. 








Our readers will remember that in the last 
volume, two of our correspondents, Mr. Kerr and 
Col. Wilkins, discussed the very important 
question of the cause of the variation in the 
ripening of peaches—a practical difficulty oc- 
casioning much trouble and Joss to our peach 
farmers. Both of these gentlemen expressed 
their belief that the evil originates in the use 
of unsuitable stocks, either of unsound health or 
improper origin. A synopsis of the paper of 
Col. Wilkins was afterwards given in the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist—the views expressed receiving 
the endorsement of the editor, Dr. Thurber, one 
of the highest American authorities on such 


| subjects; and in the same journal for February, 


we find the following article, which shows that 
other able pomologists are disposed to support 
the views of our Maryland orchardists : 

Upon more than one occasion we have ex- 


| pressed our belief that much of the variation in 


quality, size of fruit, and time of ripening, that 


| we see in different specimens of the same variety, 


is due to the character of the stock upon which 
that variety was budded or grafted. This is not 
a mere matter of scientific interest, but it is 
a question of dollars and cents to every orchard- 
ist in the country, and more especially to the 
grower of peaches, to whom, more than to the 
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one who raises apples and pears, the difference 
ofa few days in the time of ripening is of the 
greatest importance, and may decide the success 
of his season’s business. In July last, we 
published important testimony upon this point 
from Col. Wilkins, the great peach-grower 
of Maryland, and since then other facts have 
come to our knowledge which point in the same 
direction. A gentleman of wide experience in 
pomology, and an accurate observer, who, though 
he has withdrawn from active life, still continues 
his experiments with fruits, raised among other 
new seedlings a peach, which he especially 
desired us to see; he forwarded us specimens of 
his favorite seedling, and in the accompanying 
note remarked, “the samples I send you are from 
a tree originally a Hale’s, which I budded in ’72 ; 
itis now a beautiful bearer, equal in form and 
vigor to its parent; but, strange to say, the fruit 
ripens at least three weeks earlier. So much for 
the influence of the stock upon the graft.” This 
led to a further discussion of the subject in 
our correspondence, and we quote the following 
from among other matters of interest contained 
in the letters of the writer, whose name, were 
we at liberty to give it, would be recognized 
as one to whom pomology is largely indebted. 
He writes: “That the stock influences the time 


of ripening is most true, especially when the buds 
or grafts are set upon established trees. An | 


acquaintance of mine, a good observer, and a 
nurseryman on a small scale, (Mr. Ross, of 
Westfield, N. J.,) showed me two apple trees, 
side by side, which he had grafted with two 
pieces of the same cion; the variety was the 
King apple of New Jersey, which was then very 
rare, and having but one cion he cut it in 
two and grafted one-half with each. The stocks 
when grafted upon were some 3 or 4 inches 
in circumference; note the result: One of the 
grafted trees ripened its fruit six weeks earlier 
than the other! I have seen the trees and 
the fruit,and am sure that the old gentleman 
was to be perfectly relied upon.” Our corres- 
pondent says further: “In regard to your 


views about grafting or budding upon improved | 


stock, that is the result of good seed instead 
of the wild Virginia seedling, I am decidedly of 
your opinion—I use nothing else; still I cannot 
go so far as to establish the difference between 
cling-stones and free-stones for stocks. * * * 
To resume, I would say place a sound, well 
matured bud or graft upon a healthy stock, 
and one which is, as near as can be ascertained, 
of the same season of blossoming and ripening.” 





Pear Culture. 


CONTINUATION OF ADDRESS BY CAPTAIN CHAS. 
H. SNOW. 


Read before the Maryland Horticultural Society. 


For market purposes, a pear should have the | 


following qualifications: The tree should be a 
good grower, and hold its leaves well. The 
early dropping of its leaves, under drought, is a 
fault that detracts from the value of many late 
pears. No pear can perfect itself after loss of 
leaf. Good size and color are also requisite, un- 
til the taste of the masses is educated. The 








only pear of indifferent appearance, that has yet 
gained the public’s approbation, is the Seckel. 
Pears, for market purpose, should be varieties 
that carry well, and do not rot at the core. 

All summer and fall pears should be pulled 
from a week to two weeks before they are ripe, 
and, in the case of many varieties, when they 
are very green. Too much care cannot be taken 
in handling fine large pears. The ease with 
which they decay, is proverbial. ‘As rotten as a 
pear,” expresses a state of affairs far from 
pleasant. I have been struck with the great 
eare taken in France with this fine fruit, espe- 
cially late fall and winter varieties. On clear, 
fine days, they are hand-picked, and placed, not 
over two tiers deep, in baskets, the bottoms of 
which, are covered with some soft substance ; 
they are then carried, by hand, to the fruit-room, 
which is constructed so that it will be cool and 
dry, but, at the same time, the heat is never al- 
lowed to vary much from 50°. The room is 
shelved all round, and the pears placed .so as 
barely to touch one another, each variety by it- 
self. When required for eating, the winter 
pears are, sometimes, and with some varieties, 
brought into a warmer room. 

My own want of success with winter pears, I 
believe, has been owing more to want of care, 
than any fault in the fruit. So much care is 
requisite to perfect fine winter pears, that I 
think it will be long before they become plentiful ; 
but I see no reason that in a few years we may 
not have a fair supply through the months of 
September, October and November. 

wiil now give my views of a few leading 
varieties : 

Seckel—A remarkable healthy tree of Ameri- 
can origin. The smallness of the fruit more 
than compensated by its flavor. The size of the 
fruit is much increased by high manuring. I 
have seen it fine on the quince. There appear to 
be two varieties. 

Duciesse @ Angouleme—A healthy tree of 
French origin, and, possibly, does better dwarfed 
than most other kinds. Though the fruit is not 
of the highest flavor, its large size and good 
keeping qualities will make it a favorite, until a 
better large one is found. 

Bartlett—( Of English origin.) —This well-known 
pear is a great favorite, and well-ripened speci- 
mens are very fine, if eaten just in their prime. 
It is probably, as yet, our best large early pear. 
Should always be pulled some time before they 
are ripe. Even pears, blown off long before 
their maturity, will ripen, if put in a close place. 
This pear commends itself by its size, color, 
early bearing, and I think it is not much sub- 
ject to blight. If it came a month later, it 
would be more valuable, as it comes now in the 
height of peach season. 

Sheldon.—This excellent American pear is fast 
gaining friends. The tree is a good grower, and 
quite free from blight. Fruit, medium to large, 
russetty in color; flavor very fine. Its color is 
against it, as a market pear, until known. 
Does not do atall on the quince. 

Lawrence.—Too much cannot be said in favor 
of this fine late fall and early winter pear, and 
I believe the day will be when it will be more 
sought after than any other pear we have. Ita 
beautiful growth, fine keeping quality, the per- 
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sistence with which the fruit and leaves hold en, 
are remarkable. Its fine sweet flesh, firm and 
buttery, is peculiarly grateful, after most 
other pears are gone. I have eaten fruit from 
the same tree from last October to December 
31st. 

Howell —A beautiful American variety. One 
of the handsomest pears that I know; always 
fine shape and color; comes just after the Bart- 
lett; tree healthy, holding its foliage well ; fruit 
large, and will become a good market pear. 

Urbaniste (Flemish ).—Does well on the 
quince, and, as it is long coming into bear- 
ing on its own roots, this is fortunate. It is not, 
with me, a great bearer, but the quality is so fine 
that I recommend it to any one who wishes to 
raise pears for their own eating. The size is 
large, and color very good, and I find the tree 
very healthy. 

Belle Lucrative—This is one of Van Mon’s 
seedlings. Does well with me, both standard 
and dwarf. The fruit has not color enough for a 
market fruit, but it is of first quality, and almost 
too freea bearer. This tree blights some, but 
holds its leaves well. Every amateur should 
have it. 

St. Michel Archange (syn. Rogers’ Elizabeth.)\—If 
it was not so subject to blight, this would 
be an estimable pear. Of fine growth, dwarf 
or standard; beautiful, good-shaped fruit; fair 
size; yellow, and of exquisite flavor, but blights 
badly. 

Beurre Diel.—I am afraid that this superb old 
variety has run out. In all works on pears, it is 
highly recommended, but, with me, the leaves 
fall early, and the fruit cracks badly. Have 
thirty trees, but never got a bushel of good fruit 
from them since I planted them. 

Vicar of Winkfield.—This pear is very varia- 
ble in quality. I have had it equal to the Bart- 
lett; very profuse bearer—too much so. _ I 
think if the fruit was thinned very much, so 
that it would grow large, and it was ripened 
well, it would be found to be very good in Janu- 
ary. Does well on the quince ; blights. 

Tyson.—This is an excellent pear, of Ameri- 
can origin. Does not do well with me on the 
quince, The flavor is excellent. It is long com- 
ing into bearing. Ripe in August. 

Osband’s Summer and Dearborn’s Seedling. — 
Two fine American summer pears. They are 
too small for market purposes, but fine amateur 
fruit—doing well on quince. 

Beurre @’ Anjou.—Large, showy French pear ; 
has a high reputation both here and in Europe; 
does well on quince or pear stock; ripe Nov. 
It does not come up to my expectations, is too acid. 
If this is only an accident with rie, I would 
recommend it where it has not this fault; very 
healthy tree. 

Beurre Superfin.—Much lauded North, but far 
too acid. It is such a showy fruit, that I am al- 
ways disappointed in eating it, which I seldom do. 

Louise Bonne de Jersey.—This is a first-rate 
grower, either on quince or pear stocks. The 
quality has been variable—some years a strin- 
gent, and at others very fine. I am inclined to 
believe that if the fruit is thinned its quality will 
be much improved, as, with me, large speci- 
mens are always fine. Should be pulled soon, 
and skinned before eating. 





its leaves befure the fruit matures. 
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General Taylor.—This is a Maryland seedling, 
of the highest flavor, and does with me on 
quince or pear stocks. It is not a good bearer, 
and the fruit often comes deformed. If it was 
not for these faults, I would place it in the first 
class ; ripe last October. 

White Doyenne (syn. Virgalieu.)\—I have been 
agreeably disappointed with this pear. Its repu- 
tation for cracking is so bad that I only planted 
a few dwarfs, but, up to this time, I never had 
one to crack. If it keeps free from this fault, it 
is unsurpassed. I have eaten itin Europe, where 
it stands No 1. I intend to graft some poorer 
varieties with this. 

Flemish Beauty—Too much inclined to drop 
In wet sea- 
sons I have had it very fine; must be pulled as 
soon as the seeds begin to turn brown; other- 
wise it will rot at the core. With me does well 
dwarfed, and is free from blight; but West, and 
on the Hudson river, on rich bottom land, it is 
said to be very fine. 

Beurre Clairgeau.—Like the last, ‘s subject t> 
loss of leaf before the fruit matures ; does not do 
well on the quince, but comes into bearing very 
early on the pear stock. When it can be made 
to hold its foliage, it is a very large, showy, high- 
flavored pear, and keeps, with care, through 
December. 

Beurre Giffurd—Does not do very well dwarfed; 
it is a straggling grower, and does best grafted 
high; must be pulled early, or it will rot at the 
core. 

There are other pears that I could recommend, 
where a few only are wanted for family use. 
Winter Nelis, Epine Dumar, Beurre Nantais 
Des Nonnes, Bezi de Montigny, Rostiezer, Ful- 
ton, and Andrews, have all done well with me. 
The Julienne is also a beautiful early pear, though 
the flavor is not very high. These notes are 
taken after some ten years experience. I have 
some other varieties that have not fruited, or of 
which I have not made up my opinion. 


oe 


Floriculture, &e.—March, 1875. 


By W. D. Brackenripe£, Florist and Nurseryman, 
Govanstown, Baltimore ceunty, Md. 








Lawn and Pleasure Grounds, 

The long and severe winter we have had must 
have afforded ample time for the gardener to 
mature plans and prepare material with which to 
begin his spring operations. If seeds be what are 
wanted, secure the catalogue of some reliable 
seedsman, from which you can make your selec- 
tions; and as the season for planting is close at 
hand, it may be that trees are what you stand 
most in need of; then pursue the same course in 
selecting as with the seeds. One great point to 
be aimed at, is te secure healthy, young trees, 
taken up with care so as to secure good roots; 
aim to get small trees that have been once or 
twice transplanted—such will in three to four 
years outgrow others of the same kind, twice 
their size, that had never been moved from the 
time they were seedlings. There are a good 
many things to be observed and cared for in the 
performance of this work, and the first is to dig 
the holes at least one foot wider than the points 
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of the roots reach when they are spread out ; see| transplant in October or November. Plants in 


that the soil is in a friable state, so that it can be | 
distributed among the roots. And if the 

weather is dry, a little water, when the hole is) 
about half filled in, will be of service in settling | 
the earth around the whole; after this, finish 

with dry earth, and should the plantation be} 
much exposed to the winds, then stake them up | 
until such time as they get established. Never | 
mind what your ndfather told you about} 
planting the same side to the sun as it stood in| 
the nursery row; this would avail you nothing. | 
but rather turn the weak side to the South, b 

which the form of the tree will be benefited. 
The Oaks and Acer Psuedo-platanus succeed 
well in exposed situations, and, therefore, 
be planted on the weather side of your planta- 
tions. 

The few hints we gave in the January number, 
in regard to certain evergreens being suitable as 
shelter for dwellings, may now be profitably 
consulted, and here, in addition, we would ~~. 
that those referred to, if properly placed, would 
also serve as nurses for more tender kinds.— 
Never permit the roots of any evergreen to be 
exposed to the sun’s rays or drying winds, as it 
is sure death if prolonged. Any time during 
suitable weather—from the middle of March to 
the end of May—will do for transplanting ever- 
greens. 

Should new lawns be in preparation, the sooner | 
in spring the ground is graded and seeded down | 
the better, so that the roots of the grasses may | 
have time to penetrate deep enough to withstand | 
the summer droughts; subsoiling the land and a 
good application of ground bones are two of the} 
requisites towards the formation of a permanent} 
lawn; and its preservation is, to begin mowing | 
early and often in spring, so as to secure a good | 
close nap of grass before hot weather sets in; | 
also to pass the roller over it frequently benefits | 
it much. 

When gravel for walks and carriage drives is | 
needed, it should now be conveyed to some place | 
near to where it will be required, while frosty | 
weather lasts; this obviates the cutting up of the | 
lawn by wagon wheels, and for the same reason | 
all manure wanted for the flower garden should 
be got into place now. 


The pruning of ornamental trees and shrubs | 
is too often delayed until the sap is up, about 
which time the gardener has little leisure to attend | 
to it; this work ought therefore to be done at! 
once,—observing not to prune at this season the | 
Weigelias, Forsytnias and the Spireas in general, | 
but confine the work to such things as Altheas, 
Roses, Buddleyas, and all such as produce their 
flowers on the present year’s growth. Some peo- 
ple perform this work with shears, but if you are 
provided with a pair of good gloves, a knife 
makes the best job. 

Should the winter cover on the Hyacinth and 
Tulip beds be thick, in that case remove a por- 
tion of it, stirring up the surface carefully, so 

hat heat and light may penetrate it. 

Early in the month a lot of Gladiolus roots 
may be planted, and three or four weeks after 
another lot may be put in, so as to secure a long 
season of blooms. Herbaceous plants may now 
be taken up and divided; with the Lily family 
we have always found it best to divide and 











cold frames ought now to be closely examined, 
and cleaned of all decayed matter, as well as to 
repair such damage as may have been caused by 
damp or frosts. A moderately warm hot-bed 
should by all means be made up in some sheltered: 
spot, in which to raise plants for bedding out 
purposes, as also to start. Dahlia roots. 
Greenhouse. 

Chinese Primroses, Cinerarias, Callas, with the 
lovely Camellias and Azaleas, will at this season 
compose the attracting features of this depart- 
ment. Carnations and Heliotropes are generally 
admired for their fragrance, therefore everybody 
should have a pot or two of the latter in a warm 
part of the house, so that with the flowers of 
these, a few sweet-scented violets and some Rose 
Geranium leaves, a refreshing button-hole nose- 
gay can on short notice be procured at any time. 

ow seeds of such annual plants as Phlox 
Drummondii, Petunias, Salvias and such other 
plants as are desirable for decorating the flower 
garden in summer; these, so soon as they can be 
handled, ought to be pricked out singly into 
boxes or a sash-frame bed outside, where they 
should be kept warm and a little close for the 
first week or so; afterwards give air freely in 
mild weather. By sowing Dahlia seed now, the 
plants thus raised will produce blooms by next 
autumn, if re at attended to. Geraniums 
raised from cuttings last fall and up to the present 
time, if wanted for blooming in the house, ought 
to be shifted into larger pots, as occasion may 
require, but always before the roots become mat- 
ted around the sides of the pots; keep them 
stocky by pinching back all straggling branches, 
observing to keep them close to the glass so that 
they may have the benefit of abundance of light 
and air. 

The various species and varieties of the de- 
servedly popular Begonia, should now receive a 
general overhauling. Some will require larger 
pots; others want only the old earth to be partially 
removed, and the plants returned to the same 
pots, which require to be well drained; a rich, 
light soil suits them best. 

Fuchsias require to be pruned into shape; turn 
them out of the pots and remove about two- 
thirds of the old earth from the ball, trim off the 
points of the roots, and re-pot again, in a compost 
of loam, well-rotted cow manure and sand, giving 
water sparingly until they begin to grow; cut- 
tings of the points put in now will make fine 
flowering plants before next fall. Among succu- 
lent plants, the species and varieties of Phyllo- 
cactus having set their flower buds will therefore 
require a more bountiful supply of water, and 
the same rule of supply will apply to many others 
of the Cactus family. Azaleas, if they are wanted 
to bloom early, will stand forcing well; not so 
with Camellias, which cast or drop their buds if 
subjected to a high temperature, but after they 
are done blooming 4 little extra heat is beneficial. 

Give air freely in fine weather; this will cause 
your plants to become stocky, as well as prolong 
the season of flowers; at the same time apply 
water freely overhead with the syringe—this will 
clean the foliage, and keep down the red epider, 
that pest of gardeners. Tobacco smoke is the 
best cure with which we are acquainted for ex- 
tirpating the green fly. 
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Ferns. 

We intimated in last number that our remarks 
on Ferns would be continued in the present one; 
adhering to this promise, we now return to those 
fascinating beauties which lend such a charm to 
deep tropical forest scenery—those towering 
cylindrical-stemmed and graceful-headed tree 
Ferns, belonging principally to the genera of 
Cyathea, Alsophila, Trichopteris and Hemitelia. 
No words can convey to the mind a trueconception 
of the great beauty of those deep recesses, where 
some kind or other of the sorts named frequently 
form arcades under which you may roam, muse 
and admire. These trunks are destitute of 
branches, attaining heights varying from two to 
sixty feet; they are usually less in diameter near 
the ground than they are at the top, and are 
properly termed point growers,—that is, they in- 
crease in length, but not in thickness, as in 
flowering plants. Of the two first-named above, 
we have several species now in cultivation, and 
nothing in the plant line is more desirable for a 
large conservatory than those elegant objects.— 
The sori of all are arranged in round dots. In 
Alsophila these dots are naked, but furnished 
with a rudimentary lacerated scale at base; that 
of Cyathea is enclosed in a cup-shaped involucre, 
so that by these tokens the one is easily known 
from the other. 

We now come to another interesting set of 
Ferns, all of which are climbers; to this belongs 
the various species of Lygodium and Salpichlena 
volubilis. his last is a native of Brazil, where 
we have seen it climbing over trees, to the height 
of forty or fifty feet. he Lygodiums are more 
humble and slender in their growth, and are ele- 
gant articles for covering rock work, or unsightly 
objects in a conservatory. L. palmatum is the 
only native species, and is of rare occurrence; 
the others—about twenty in number—are all 
— or of subtropical origin. 

he Lycopodiacee or Club Moss tribe; though 
not properly belonging to the family of Ferns, 
yet, in the idea of most florists, they are so reck- 
oned; but we will not stop here to discuss that 
point—simply stating that the two genera (Lyco- 
podium and Selaginella) composing the tribe em- 
brace in all about three hundred well-defined 
species, many of which cannot be surpassed in 
the formation of a Wardian case base, plant 
baskets, grottoes, and within the curbing of 
palm houses and conservatories. The great ma- 
jority delight in a shady situation; and, on the 
other hand, some are found on bare rocks ex- 
posed to a scorching tropical sun: of such is 
Selaginella lepedophylia. W. D. B. 
— ee _—_ 
A Chapter on Begonias. 
Editors American Farmer : 

In asking me to write a few words that would 
be interesting to your host of readers, you have 
placed me somewhat in the fix of the young man 
who, requested by a lady friend to write a 
few “original” lines in her album, after thinking 
a great while, penned the following: 

‘*Fair maid, something original you would have me write, 
But I know not with what to begin ; 
For I know of nothing original in me, 

Excezting original sin.” 

Now that is my case exactly, but perhaps 
I may give a few ideas that have been known 











and put into practice these many years, and yet 
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for want of some one to bring them before 
the public are slumbering out a life, if rightly 
used, would tend to greatly increase the love 
of the beautiful, besides adorning our homes 
with lovely flowers, that are now seldom grown, 
for the simple reason that we think they are 
too tender to cultivate. In commencing these 
articles (which may not come in regular num- 
bers) I would say, that I do not claim to be 
a botanist, nor do I hope to get a puff for 
the grand language I don’t use, but simply to 
present the knowledge I may possess in the 
— manner, and for the plainest people. 

gave you a few remarks last Spring on Tri- 
colored Geraniums, claiming them to be a 
peculiar “hobby” of mine. 

I have of late taken a great fancy for Begonias, 
and will give a few remarks on that class of 
plants for this number. Begonias are grown by 
some for their flowers—by others for the foliage ; 
they are so numerous in their varieties and 
so different in their habits, that it is but right 
we should classify them in some manner to 
be able to distinguish which the amateur should 
prefer. Hence I here place all the varieties 
under four classes: 1st, the tall, or tree-growing ; 
2d, the low or ornamental; 3d, the running ; 
and 4th, the tuberous. 

Of the first class, we have many varieties, all of 
which, with few exceptions, are grown for their 
flowers, which hang, drooping like small hearts ; 
while in class 2d, the flowers are borne on strong 
stems large and open. Foremost among those 
of class ist, we place B. Saundersonii, cherry 
pink; B. Weltoniensis, pink; B. Weltoniensis 
alba, white; B. Hybrida multiflora, rosy pink ; 
B. Richardsonii, new, white; B. Odorata, white ; 
B. Fuchsivides, scarlet; B. Nigricans, pink. 
We have here eight varieties that are as good, if 
not the best, that can be selected out of a list 
of 30 kinds; there are still a great many varieties 
of class one, that are grown for their foliage ; as 
a simple, we might name B. Argyrostigma—the 
Pheasant-spotted Begonia, as it is sometimes 
called. Its leaves are very long and narrow, of 
a dark green color spotted with white ; flowers, 
pale yellow. B. Parnelli, new, has its foliage 
spotted very much like the former variety, only 
the leaves are more round, and of a paler green. 
B. foliosa might well come in here as a very 
neat and handsome plant. This variety has 
a fern-like appearance so desirable among plants. 
Its small leaves, produced in great abundance, 
droop very much in the fashion of a graceful 
adiantum, while for its flowers we have to seek 
way down under the leaves; too humble to 
aspire after the sunlight like its gaudy neighbor 
B. Rex, they content themselves in peeping out 
from among their leafy bower. B. Palmettofolia 
resembles in miniature the tree from which it 
takes its name; a very pretty variety for a 
general collection. 

Of the second class there are so many beautiful 
varieties, that it is impossible to choose a few, 
without slighting others. I will here take eight 
kinds, and will leave others to choose as their 
peculiar fancies may dictate. B. Rex stands at 
the head of the list, with its great broad leaves, 
spreading majestically over all its kind; this 
variety has a broad green margin, running 
around the outer edge of the leaf, a deeper ring 
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of white and a narrow ring of green at the stem. | 
B. Smaragdina, quite the opposite of the former, 
contents itself in sending small leaves of a rich 
velvety green, three or four inches above the 
pot. B. Isis has a peculiar metallic look about 
it, that makes it a favorite at sight, and the 
under portion of the leaf is crimson. B. Robt. 
Buist has a very pretty green leaf, the markings 
of which are very distinct; B. Deedalia, a green 
leaf, mottled with black; B. Leepardii is much 
like B. Rex, save that the white centre is broader, 
with a green edging spotted with white. B. 
Majestic, similar to B. Leopardii, with exception 
of white spots, is by far the best variety for easy 
culture I have named. Last, but not least, isa 
seedling raised by myself some three years past, 
and named after one of our florists, B. Thomas 
Fairley. I may be pardoned if I say this variety. 
suits me better than any I have ever cultivated. 
It grows better, blooms more freely, and then 
the markings are so beautiful,—first a narrow 
belt of green, then a broader one of white, then 
a still broader blotch of green. Although I have 
called the first class, the flowering, yet I hesitate 
to say which of these two give the most flewers ; 
certainly the flowers of these are the finest, 
largest, and prettiest. Of the third class I only 
cultivate one variety, B. glaucophylla scandens, 
a creeping variety with large panicles of orange 
salmon flowers and dark green foliage; used 
mostly for hanging baskets, where it delights to 
ramble, making one of the most beautiful plants | 
for the purpose under cultivation. In the fourth | 
class I am not so well versed, not having | 
“kept up with the times.” R. tuberosa has| 
a pile green leaf, the under side brilliant crimson | 
and flowers of pale pink, produced in great pro- | 
fusion in the Fall. B. Sutherlandii, one of the) 
new varieties, is very pretty,—having yellow 
flowers, and like al) of its class blooming pro- | 
fusely. 
Begonias are of easy culture, delighting in free, | 
rich, sandy loam; at certain seasons requiring 
very little water, only they must never be 
allowed to get completely dry. The first and | 
third classes are propagated from cuttings; the | 
second from cuttings, or in the more general | 
way of taking a leaf, breaking the ribs or veins | 
and placing it lightly on the sand bed, so that 
the broken parts touch the sand. In two to| 
three weeks (or less according to the heat) | 
young plants will shoot up from every broken | 
vein. Those of the fourth class are increased 
from tubers, formed either at the root, or on the | 
stem of the plant. When young plants are to! 
be grown they should be siarted into growth 
early in Spring and freely encouraged to action. | 
Pot small plants into light earth, give plenty of | 
heat and moisture; they delight in a quiet cor- | 
ner where there is not much sun, yet they | 
should not be placed in the shade. As the 
Spring advances give them more room; keep 
the atmosphere moist, and continue to repot 
as the plants may require. In Summer I 
generally keep mine in the cool greenhouse after 
giving the glass a coat of whitewash, so the 
powerful rays of the sun will not burn the leaves. 
As Winter approaches gradually slacken the 
supply of water, and toward December those of 
class two will commence to send out flower 
buds, and to any one who has taken the trouble 


to care for these during the year, he will be more 


| than compensated with a glorious show of 


flowers, that resemble white wax coated with 
crystal. Strange that plants so easy of culture, 
requiring so little care, are not brought into 
better perfection! We very seldom see a speci- 
men, and yet I have seen B. Rex, one year old, 

rown by Alex. Frazier, (at Wm. T. Walters’, 
isq.,) with leaves measuring 14 inches in diame- 
ter and 3 to 4 feet in circumference. To grow 
such a plant requires no scientific knewledge ; 
there is no great secret. Simply give the plant 
attention, good earth, plenty of drainage, light, 
not forgetting its fondness for a humid atmos- 
phere, and room for the fibrous roots to seek out 
the good things contained in the flower-pot. 

I love to talk about my “pets,” and only hope 
that some one may take note, and be the better 
prepared to advance the cultivation of some 
of our neglected plants; we are never too old to 
find out these little secrets, and a hint carelessly 
dropped will often bring about results that have 
caused us to spend many an anxious moment in 
hunting after. A. B. 

> - 

Two Good Winter-Blooming Plants. 

( The Cyclamen and Chinese Primrose.) 





Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

I do not know of any two plants, that for ease 
of culture, neatness of habit, and freedom and 
beauty of bloom, can compare with the plants 
above named—Cyclamen Persicum, and Primula 
sinensis of botanists. Through the continued 
and persevering efforts of florists, we have 
them of all shades, from the purest white to the 
deepest crimson. We have also double prim- 
roses, red and white; and single ones beautifully 
fringed, and the petals overlapping one another, 
so as to form almost a perfect circle. The foli- 
age of the primrose is not unlike some varieties 
of eranium, of a rich green, and slightly hairy 
or downy. 

The foliage of the cyclamen is so beautiful 
that it would be worth cultivating for the beauty 
of its leaves alone. These are of a rich dark 
green, mottled with lighter green, and pearly 
white stripes and blotches, and differing much 
with different plants. The under side of 
the leaf is light red. The temperature that 
suits them best is from 50 to 60°, but they are 
not hurt if the thermometer runs down to 35°. 
They also prefer a shady situation to one in the 
full sun, though a couple of hours’ sun may be 
of advantage. To any one wishing to cultivate 
these beautiful flowers, probably the best way 
for those wanting only a few plants, is to get 
them from the nursery men, who will supply 
healthy primroses, in September, at from $2 to $3 
per dozen, and cyclamens from 25 cents to $1 
each, according to the size of the bulb. I have 
had the same primrose in bloom for over three 
months, and the cyclamen six weeks. 

The soil for primroses should be one-half 
sandy loam and one-half well-rotted cow manure. 
The roots are very fine and hairy, and require 
open soil. The cyclamen, having strong fleshy 
roots, do better with a stiffer soil, but it should 
be rich if you wish to see fine flowers and bright 
leaves. always recommend good drainage, 
though many of the great horticultural lights of 
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‘the day condenm drainage as useless. No doubt 
an expert can grow plants under many condi- 
‘tions, but, as they cannot show any harm in 
properly arranged drainage, I always recom- 
mend it to those who are novices in floriculture. 
The bulbs of the cyclamen increase in size every 
ycar, and Ihave seen them over five inches in 
diameter. Such large bulbs will give from 50 to 
100 blooms. As soon as the weather gets warm, 
the cyclamen may be set out in any shady place. 
It will lose its leaves when the hot weather 
comes on. It will again start into growth about 
September. 

The primrose isa little difficult to keep through | 
‘the hot summer months, but, as it seeds freely, 
this is not of so much moment. If they are put 
dn a perfectly shady place, and just enough water | 
given to keep them from wilting away, they will 
make fine plants for another winter, and bloom | 
freely, although I think the individual bloom | 
is not quite as large as with young plants. 

Seed of both cyclamen and — should be | 
sown the last of August. The primrose will 
bloom the same year; the cyclamen takes from 
one to two years, but the bulbs will last fora 
dozen years. There are many other varieties of 
cyclamen, but Persicum is the only one I can} 
recommend for winter bloom. Of course the| 
plants must be kept clear from dust and insects. 

CEDAR Mount. 
°*@e 


Roses. 


Their Cultivation— Varieties, &c. 


‘Proud be the rose. with rains and dews her 
head impearling.” 

At the February meeting of the Maryland 
Horticultural Society, a paper was read on this 
subject by Mr. James Pentland, a well-known 
florist of Baltimore, distinguished in his profes- | 
sion as himself the originator of a number of! 
varieties regarded as among the most valuable | 
and beautiful of their respective classes, 


Of! 
these are the George Peabody, Dr. Kane, Beauty | 
of Greenmountand Woodland Margaret. Below | 
is a portion of this paper, the conclusion of which 
will be given next month. 
Adopting as a motto the above quotation from 
Wordsworth, after a glowing introduction | 
showing the enthusiasm the speaker felt in his 
subject, a reference to the long experience he| 
has had in growing roses, and a comparison 
of the encouragement of rose-growing in Eng- 
iand and in this country, Mr. Pentland said : 


Very few persons know how to cultivate | 
a rose in order to bring forth all the latent 
beauty contained in the flower. Many are con- | 
tent, when they buy a rose from those who have 
them to sell, to take it home, dig a small hole in | 
the ground in their garden, put it therein, (I can- | 
not call it planting) and leave it to take care 
of itself, and when they come to look for flowers | 
find none. And no wonder! It will not stand | 
such treatment, but will wither and die, and | 
then the poor gardener who sold it comes in for 
the blame. 


| used while growing. 
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Now this is all wrong. There is not a flower 
that grows that requires kinder treatment than 
the rose, and there is none more deserving, or 
that will better repay good cultivation, either in 
a commercial point of view, or for the gratifica- 
tion of two of the five senses, namely, the sight 
and smell. 

To grow a rose to perfection, you must in the 
first place find the proper soil in which it 
delights, which is a stiff, loamy, strong virgin 
soil; yes, even a clay soil, provided it is well 
drained and deep and cool, so that the roots can 
find their way down into a cool place in order to 
get away from the influence of our burning 
Summer suns. In the next place, you must see 
to it that the soil is properly enriched, for, 
depend upon it, you will not see a rose in perfec- 
tion in a poor soil,—for, like the grape vine, it isa 
very gross feeder. Therefore make your rose 
ground very rich and deep. Use any well-rotted 
manure for young plants and plenty of it; and 
as your roses gain strength, you can give them 
almost any kind of manure, even to fresh night- 
soil. Watering with liquid manure occasion- 
ally you will find a great help. 

In order te have fine flowers you will find 
pruning a very important point in the cultiva- 
tion, and this part, I am sorry to say, is but very 
poorly understood by most cultivators, for how 
often do you see a rose plant snubbed off at 
its extremity, in order to give the bush a nice 
round head of very slender shoots, upon which 
you see a small weak flower, not worthy of 
being called a flower, looking as if it was 
ashamed of itself, (and I don’t wonder that it is,) 
instead of bringing out all the beauty of which it 
is capable. 


To have fine, large and beautiful flowers, you 
must have plenty of good healthy root-power, 
and not so much wood, and to obtain this you 
must have the conditions previously mentioned. 
If your rose plant has had those conditions 
you will have good strong healthy growth from 
the ground ; and in the Fall or very early in the 
Spring, when danger of severe frost is over, 
(I prefer fall pruning, for by pruning then you 
make the plant more capable of withstanding 
our severe frosts, because the late growths made 
by the rose are too tender and sappy to with- 
stand our severe climate,) commence pruning 
by cutting out all the old wood of the previous 
year, or at least all the wood of that year until 
you reach the new and strong wood of this, 
if the growth has been made upon any of it, as it 
very frequently will be unless care has been 
After you have cut out all 
of the old growth, then commence and reduce 


| the new growth to three or four or more buds, 


according to the strength of your growth. 
Strong growing varieties may have mure wood 
left upon them than the weaker growing 
varieties. If you follow out these instructions, 
my word for it you need not be ashamed of your 
rose flowers. The remark has often been made 
to me in the month of June, when the rose is in 
its best estate, by persons visiting my place: 
How is it that we don’t have as fine flowers 
upon our rose bushes as yours are; mine are 
larger bushes than yours and of the same kinds ? 
and the only answer that I could give them was, 
“they are not properly pruned.” Why, they 
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would reply, a gardener pruned them, and he 
ought to know. What a comment upon gar- 
deners! Yes he ought to know,and a good 
gardener does know, but the fact is, he is not 
always allowed to do as he knows it should 
be done, for many persons are so afraid of seeing 
their pets cut down too close, supposing it will 
kill them; and again, many want large bushes, 
which they can easily obtain, but it must always 
be at the expense of the flowers; whilst others 
again desire quantity, and not quality. To all 
such I must say, dk 

not displaying the full beauty of which they are 
capable. I shall close this portion of my subject 
by saying in brief, if you want fine flowers give 
your plants plenty of roots, and short tops; you 


can get the former by rich soil and good cultiva- | 


tion, and the knife and good judgment will do 
the rest. 


I now approach a very delicate part of my | 


subject,—that is, the best varieties to cultivate. 

Now it will altogether depend upon what you 
want in a rose before I proceed to enumerate 
the varieties. | Do you want a rose of the most 
— form, color, smell, strong owth, 
and perfect hardiness, that will only give you 
such flowers once in the year, or at the most 
twice? 

Then I will have to recommend you to grow 
the (so-called) Hybrid Perpetuals, which name I 
think isa misnomer. True, they are Hybrids, 
but if the perpetual was left out of most of them 
it would be better, I think. 
tolerably hardy, not too rank a grower, and one 
that has not much fragrance, but of beautiful 
form and color, and when in a healthy condition 
one that you can always expect to find a flower 
upon ? 
bon class. If you desire a strong growth, with 
great clusters of sweet flowers blooming upon 
the ends of long shoots, you must grow the 
Noisettes. But if you want flowers to cut for 
bouquets, for show, for decorations, and for 
useful purposes generally, and such that you are 
not afraid to cut and slash at as much as you 


desire, then you must grow the Bengals or | 


Chinese, as they are called, and in this class there 
are some beautiful varieties. 


But if you want a rose in which you can feel a | 


real enjoyment, in beholding its delicately 
unfolding petals, in inhaling its most exquisite 
fragrance peculiar to itself alone, observe its 


delicate habit of growth, and its constant bloom; | 


whose colors, so delicate, look as if the breath of 
man would soil them; then you must grow the 


Queen of them all, and it is the variety the ladies | 


(God bless them!) love the best. I suppose the 
reason they so love them is, because, like them- 
selves, they are so extremely frail, delicate, sweet, 
and lovable, and cannot r the rough usage 
that their more robust brothers just mentioned 
can—these are the Teas, so called owing to their 
flowers having the rich aroma of fresh tea. 


There are many other varieties cultivated, 
such as Damask roses, Banksian roses, hardy 
climbing roses, Multiflora roses, Macartney roses, 
climbers also, and of this class I may mention 
the Microphylla, Maria Leonida, Mannetti and 
kindred sorts. There are not many of this class, 
however, and the two first-named are the best. 
The Mannetti is much used for budding upon, 


, 
on’t blame your roses for | 


Do you want a rose | 


Then I will commend you to the Bour- | 


and makes a fine stock rose, superior to the 
| French dog rose used for the same purpose. 
There is one other in connection with the 
| Climbing roses that I must not forget to 
|mention, because of its very great beauty, 
| extreme hardiness, and rampant growth,—grow- 
|ing as I have seen it do in one season as much 
| as twenty feet, and also for the further quality, 
|or good fortune as I should rather say, of 
having been originated in our very midst. I 
allude to the Prairie roses, which, for the cover- 
ing of naked walls and trellises, have no superiors. 
They were originated by that distinguished hor- 
| ticulturist whose untimely death we all have 
| deplored. I allude to Samuel Feast, Sr., brother 
of the Nestor of Horticulture in this city, the 
honored Corresponding Secretary of this Society, 
| John Feast, Esq. 

The Prairie rose I think was originated from 
seeds of the Michigan rose, either gathered by 
or brought to Mr. Feast, who planted them. 
There are two distinct colors,—one a beautiful 
pink, and the othera clear waxy white; the pink 
variety is called Prairie Queen, and the other 
most fitly named Belle of Baltimore. There is 
one other called the King of Prairies, a later 
production by the same grower, a most beautiful 
| flower, not quite so double as the two former, 
but possessing one fine quality the others lack, 
namely, fragrance. There have never been any 
roses sent out that have obtained a wider or 
more deserved celebrity than those roses,—for 
from Maine to Calfornia, in this country, and all 
over the continent, they have been sent, which 
certainly speaks well for Baltimore and her pro- 
ductions. 

Brier Roses or Sweet Briers —Of this class is 
one of the finest yellow roses in cultivation, 
namely, the Persian yellow; then there is the 
old Harrisonia, older perhaps than I can 
remember. Celestial Blush Sweet Brier is a 
variety very pretty and double and sweet; but 
not much known. The last though by no 
means the least, are the Moss roses, some of 
which are the most beautiful roses grown. 
Some of them are called perpetuals, but if there 
are such I must confess I never saw them; the 
nearest approach to it being the one called Salet, 
which during the Simmer blooms occasionally, 
but I doubt very much if it is a moss rose in the 
true sense, the buds at best being but slightly 
mossed. But the real gems of these roses, (and 
| gems of beauty they are without question,) are 
|the following named varieties: Cristata, (or 
crested,) this fine old variety I have placed at the 
head of the list, for in form of flower, delicacy of 
color, (a peachy pink,) and size, I think it excels 
all of this class, and when in bud, the beauti- 
ful calyx, having the appearance of a crest, 
(not properly a moss covering) is extremely 
beautiful. 

The next most beautiful in my judgment is 
the Aitna, which is quite mossy; the buds 
|are large and just before expanding have the 
appearance of a crown; it is also a very vigorous 

rower. Then comes the Luxembourg, or 
Jrimson Moss; Wm. Lobb, a most vigorous 
grower and fine bloomer, of a dark purplish 
crimson ; Gloire des Mausses, pale rose, outer petals 
; whitish, large and very distinct, and robust 
‘grower; Princess Adelaide, pale rose, very 
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large, mossy, and a strong grower, and one that | surface. Plants grown from the seed are best in 
forms a beautiful pillar ; White Moss, or White | starting a plantation, as young plants produce a 
Perpetual, (so called,) is most beautiful in bud; | better herb than from old roots. Seed sown 
it is a very old rose, and one of the first | as early in Spring as safe from fear of freez- 
moss roses | ever knew, and has been grown | ing frosts will attain a suitable size for trans- 
so much that I have sometimes known the! planting in June or July, when they should 
mossy appearance of the bud to run out and go = transferred to the bed they are to be 
back to its original type of a Damask rose. grown on; plant them twelve to eighteen inches 

All the moss roses are very fragrant; in fact | apart each way, according to the variety. Sage, 
there are none smell sweeter, except perhaps | if grown as a perennial, will require the greater 
their progenitor, which I think is the Damask. | distance, as it spreads with quite a bushy top 
I will close my description of the moss roses | after a year ortwo. The young plants, not used 
by mentioning one other, which is the most | for transplanting, saved and dried are useful. 
mossy of them all, for even the leaf stalks | Give good clean culture, and some of it will 
are quite mossy, and the buds are so thickly | answer for cutting in the Fall; only a few of the 
covered with the mossy appearance, that on that | top leaves with the stem are cut off, leaving the 
account they frequently will not expand | bottom to send out a growth the next season. 
their flowers—it is called Jenny Lind Moss. It When the sage is two or more years old it may 
is quite scarce. In fact all of the moss roses are | be cut twice in the season, not allowing it to grow 
beautiful, and their names are Legion, but those | any seed; some fertilizer should be applied 
I have enumerated are among the oldest, and | annually to a permanent bed. In cutting it 
I think the best, and most distinct. .They |is best to take only the more vigorous and 
are all difficult of propagation with one excep- | that likely to run uptoseed. The other varieties 
tion, namely, the Princess Adelaide. The best | are similarly grown, requiring no more skill. 
way to increase them is by the process of | When the herbs are cut they should be thoroughly 
budding or layering, to obtain them upon | cured in the shade, some airy attic room of 
their own roots, or by allowing them to sucker | the house being an appropriate place for curing ; 
and thus increasing them,—for many or all of | when thoroughly cured they are best kept 








them propagate very freely in this way. pressed into boxes, or pulverized and kept in 
e air-tight packages. W. H. Wuite. 
f ’ °@e@- 
Vegetable Garden. nite dee Mieiiatn, 
Sy rs hig a The proper preparation of the ground, care 


of hot-beds and sowing of hardy seeds will 
Ee a a now occupy the gardener. Seeds of Asparagus 
Messrs. Editors American Farmer : may be sown as soon as the ground can be 
All of your farmer readers are supposed to | worked in drills a foot apart, and plants from 
have a garden, and to grow a few of the | seed sown last year may be set out. Put in rich 
more common and necessary articles for the | soil in rows three to four feet wide and a 
household, if no more. Among the small ; foot apart in the rows. Old beds ought to have 
essentials of every well-ordered household are | a good dressing of rich manure. Sow Beets, Car- 
one or more varieties of the so-called sweet | rots, Parsnips and Salsify early, in drills of fifteen 
herbs,—such as sage, thyme, Summer savory, &c. | or sixteen inches and thin out as soon as they 
Such as are more commonly needed in the | can be handled. Cabbage and Cauliflowers from 
family are more easily and cheaply raised | hot-beds, or wintered over, may be set out 
than obtained in any other way. Market | as soon as the ground is fit. Give them a good 
gardeners make it quite an item in growing | location, and keep them thoroughly worked. 
them for market, to be sold green, or otherwise, | Sow Celery as early as possible and keep clean of 
as most practicable; they usually grow them | weeds. Jettuce may be set out and seed sown 
after some early crop. | for succession. Onions.—As soon as the ground 
Every farmer's wife wants her sage, as well as | is tillable, sets may be planted and seeds 
some other herb seasoning, about the season | sown thickly for sets for next Spring's planting. 
of butchering hogs, for her sausage; and unless | They need a rich soil. Parsley.—Sow seed 
it is produced in the garden, ‘ta time” is had |in drills a foot apart, and keep clean. If the 
in running to the neighbors, or sending to the | seed are soaked in warm water they germi- 
store, for the needed article, and when obtained | nate sooner. As soon as the ground can be 
the chances are that it is quite inferior to | worked Peas should be sown; make the drills 
such as might have been produced at home. | pretty deep, cover with earth and on top of this 
Any and all the sweet herbs needed in acom- | put fine manure. Put brush to them early. 
mon family may be grown on a single square | Potatoes for early use should be put in as soon as 
rod of ground, ordinary garden soil, and with no | possible. | Spinach may be sown now, and that 
greater requirement of skill than ordinary | sown last Fall ought to be cultivated. Twrnips 
garden crops. |The bed needs be made mellow | may be sown as soon as the frost is out. 
and the surface fine and even for the seed, as all are Hot-beds should be in order for sowing Egg 
best grown from seed. Sage, however, may be | Plants, Tomatoes, and Peppers to set out in May. 
grown as a perennial and do well for a term | Melons, Squashes and Commlan may also be 
of years. Sow the seed thinly in the seed-bed ; | started in them, a good way being to reverse 
half an ounce of seed will produce more plants | pieces of sod and plant the seeds on them, 
than will be used; sow in drills and cover to the | as they are then easily moved. Rhubarb ought 
depth of four to six times the diameter of the | to be well manured. Have your seeds and tools 
seed, with fine soil, compressing to firm the | all ready for the work now at hand. 
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Societies, Granges, Clubs, &e. 





The Md. State Agricultural Society. 

The February meeting was held on the 4th. 
The committee to consider the feasibility of 
erecting an amphitheatre at Pimlico and making 
other improvements, reported that it was not 
desirable at this time to incur the expense. 

President Davis remarked that the success 
of the association depended upon securing new 
members. 


consideration that the society makes up a like 


amount. Last year there were about six to | 


eight hundred dollars lacking, and that sum was 
made up by gentlemen in Baltimore, Baltimore 
county, and one from Cecil county, James C. 
Bell, who gave a hundred dollars, although not 
attending the meetings of the association. 

Resolutions were adopted inviting every 
agricultural society and farmers’ club through 
the State to send one or more delegates to 
attend the monthly meetings of the State Society, 
and inviting the co-operation of the Maryland 
Horticultural Seciety and the Maryland Institute 
for the Promotion of Mechanic Arts in further- 
ing the objects and purposes of the State Associ- 
ation, and the Executive Committee was directed 
to confer with the officers of the associations 
named, in order to secure the object indicated 
in the last resolve. 

A discussion on some points of dairy farm- 
ing then took place, a report of which will be 
found elsewhere in this issue. 

i ate 


The Gunpowder Farmers’ Club. 





Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

The Gunpowder Agricultural Club met Jan. 
16th, ’75, at the residence of John Price. J. M. 
Price, fureman. 

By a recent regulation the examination of the 
premises of the visited member becomes a recog- 
nized business proceeding. Heretofore com- 
mendations and criticisms were dependent on 
individual impressions and lacked official em- 
bodiment. Now it is made the duty of a com- 
mittee to institute close observations during the 
tour of inspection and to report the same for the 
benefit of the club. 

The round of examination was restricted to 


farm builings. Everywhere was manifest the | 


presence of thrift, perseverance, energy, and in- 
telligence—the latter quality being | oan d 
conspicuous in the arrangement of the barn- 
yard. This spacious enclosure in completely 
protected on the west, north and east by the 
barn, stable and shed. Under the shed was 
found an abundant supply of running water re- 
ceived in a huge log trough, massive and durable. 
The yard, with its appointments and surround- 
ings, had the appearance of just such a home 
as stock would enjoy while Winter is abroad: 
In the cattle entrees we were shown a conveni- 
ent arrangement for haltering stock while they 
are feeding, by slipping the éees through holes 
in a pole properly located for that purpose. 
This simple contrivance obviates all the difficulty, 
disagreeableness, and sometimes danger of ap- 
proaching stock from the rear and squeezing in 
at the side to halter. By the plan just indicated, 


The State gives an appropriation | 
of $2,000 per annum to the association upon | 


the haltering can be done rapidly, safely and 
without the cattle having an idea of it. Our 
|hest’s stock of horses, colts, sheep and cattle 
was in superb condition. Imeverything which 
fell under our notice, a masterly hand was 
apparent. 

This being the annual mecting, a large amount 
of routine business claimed attention, in fact to 
| the exclusion of the appointed programme, viz: 
the reading of selected articles. This was 
deferred to the next meeting. 

The machinery committee reported very 
favorably on the Adams “Complete Washer.” 

The prize corn acre committee made their 
final report. The club adopted their recommend- 
jation to continue the competition the coming 
| season. 

The election for standing committees and 
officers resulted with slight changes in the 
present incumbents. 

A committee was named to: make choice of 
some appropriate testimonial to be presented to 
the secrctary as a token of the club’s favor. 

A letter from a prominent citizen of Balto. 
co., well-known for his praetical views, addressed 
to a member of the club, was read and referred 
to a committee. The subject matter of this 
letter concerns the supply of a pure article of 
milk to consumers in the city of Baltimore. It 
seems to be generally admitted that the use 
of milk as a beverage on city tables is rare, and 
even when used it is with a protest against its 
purity. The burden of the letter in question is 
| to show how pure milk may reach the consumer 
| without the intermediate agency of tampering 
jitinerant venders. It is proposed to attain this 
| satisfactory result by the aid of the “Morris Milk 
Carrier,” a wooden can lined with tin and 
claimed to be air and thief-tight. T. G. 

Balto. Co. Feb. 15th, 1875. 
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The Maryland State Agricultural Show. 





| Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


| I notice in your number for January an article: 


| by Mr. Harvey criticising the management of the 
| Maryland State Fair, nd I thought it would be a 
| Very good opportunity for me to give some of 
the reasons for the comparative failure of our 
| State Fair, both financially and otherwise. 
One great defect in the management of our 
| State Society is that it does not strive to create 
|any interest in its doings in the counties, until 
| just before the time for its annual show, and then 
very little. Most of its executive officers are in 
Baltimore city or county, and there is not much 
discrimination in selecting its vice-presidents so 
| as to have any interest excited in the counties in 
|the show. There is, I know, a great deal of up- 
hill work in trying to make the show a success, 
and a great many of the officers have worked 
|hard, but it is useless. They have to struggle 
|against an obstacle that has thus far conquered 
; all that have encountered it, and bids fair to do 
so for years, if not forever. You may wonder 
| what this obstacle is. It is the situation of the 
|fair grounds. They are not in the proper place, 
and are and always will be as inconveniently situ- 
| ated, either to convey the articles to them, or for 
| the people to reach. 
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‘directly at the grounds. Any person desiring to 
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What is necessary is that the grounds can be 
reached in a short time—not over twenty minutes 
—and that the people should be placed on or very 
near the grounds; also that there should be 
ample facilities for moving the crowds to and | 
from the grounds. The writer was in the Balto. 
and Ohio R. R. Station last fall and was accosted 
by a young man who asked me which was the | 
best way to get to the Agricultural Fair. This | 
puzzled me, and after thinking a minute I told | 
him that I could not tell him which was the best; | 
that there were several ways, and that whichever | 
one he went he would prolably wish he hed 
taken the other. I gave him the best directions | 
I could and abandoned him to his fate. Whether | 
he ever got there or not I, of course, never heard. | 
There were no placards or anything by which 
parties arriving at that station could ascertain | 
how they could get to Pimlico or where it was. 

I think that the best place for the Fair grounds 
would be on the Baltimore & Ohio R. R. near 
where the Potomac Railroad passes under it.— 
This situation has a great many advantages. It 
is in point of time very near Baltimore. It could 
be reached by two railroads, and these roads, 
through their connections, could place passengers 
or freight from almost any part of the State 


exhibit live stock, or, in fact, any article, could 
very easily ship it from any part of the State 
and be confident that it would experience very 
little delay. The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
would be able to reach all points on the main 
stem, or the Washington branch, and make con- 
nections with the Phil’a, Balt. & Wil. Railroad 
so as to take in the Eastern part of the State.— 
The Balto. & Potomac would reach the Southern 
art, and, through its connections with the 
Wosthane Central and Western Maryland, the 
Northern and Western parts of the State. 

It would pay the Society better to sell the 
present grounds to the Jockey (11b, and buy 
suitable ones in the vicinity of the place above 
mentioned. 

There would be no occasion at the new grounds 
to spend so much money for buildings as was 
spent at the present. There are too many sheds 
at the present grounds, and there would not be 
the need of foolishly spending so much money 
for a grand stand. If the grounds were put at 
this place, and suitable efforts made to awaken 
an interest in the annual exhibition, I feel satis- 
fied that the Society would flourish and would 
not find it necessary to have tLose who took the 
premiums donate the greater part to it be- 
cause otherwise it would not make expenses. 

Mr. Harvey finds fault with the committees. 
Well, that is not strange, for it is often the case 
at Agricultural Fairs that the committee, or some 
members of it at least, know very little about 
what they are required todo. The judges should 
always be experts in the departments of which 
they are the judges. They should be men of 
character and good judgment, and should be 
employed by the Society, and their expenses paid | 
while they are working for the Society. There 
should be in most cases only two judges, with 
the privilege of calling in another if the two 
disagree. 

All entries should be made so much in advance 
of the exhibition that the officers should know 





what they are going to do, and the premiums 
should be awarded the day before the Fair opens,. 
so that every one visiting the grounds, from first 
to last, would be able to compare animals and 
articles, and ascertain, if possible, why the pre- 
miums were thus awarded. 

There are a great many excellent Agricultural. 
Fairs held in this country every year, and it 
would be well for us to copy after them, and. 
where we see a good thing, follow it. We could 
take example from some of the States very near 
us. I must say, however, that I despair of see- 
ing, for the present, a successful State Fair in 
Maryland. Yours, &c., O. K. 

°*@- 


Woodlawn Agricultural Society. 





To the Editors of the American Farmer : 


The February meeting was held on the 20tlr 
instant, at C. Lukens’. The officers of the club 
were all present, and with the members and 
their families numbered about seventy-five. A 
communication was received from Benjamin 
Hallowell—a well-known practical farmer—in 
answer to a request from Mr. John Mason to 
give his opinion on the value of lime for agri- 
cultural purposes, also on the practicability of 
dissolving ground oyster shells with potash 
instead of,burning them. Mr. Hallowell replies 
by saying that he has made no experiments 
with oyster shells or the lime obtained by burn- 
ing them, but has applied about 50 bushels of 
stone lime to the acre all over his farm with 
decided and permanent advantage. When he 
first applied lime his land was very poor; could 
see but little benefit from it; he then used bone 
and plaster until a sod was formed, after which 
the effects of the lime was very marked and of 
lasting value. He knew of no way of making 
limestone or oyster shells available for plant 
food, except by burning and slaking them. 

A member placed samples of corn meal and 
hominy chop on the table and asked the opinion 
of the club as to the relative value for feeding 
milch cows, the corn meal being sold at 10 cents 
per bushel more than the chop. No one who 
had used the two kinds of feed was prepared to 
say from actual test which was the cheapest. 

A communication was read from the centen- 
nial commissioners of Philadelphia, inviting the 
co-operation of this Society in the celebration of 
1876. A committee of three were appointed to 
make all necessary inquiries and arrangements. 
Said committee were C. Gillingham, R. F. Rob- 
erts and N. W. Pierson. 

The critical report for the day was read, 
which called attention particularly to the milch 
cows and their accommodations. Although the 
cows were well fed, our host complained that 
that they did not milk well. This was the expe- 
rience of other members of the club. Various 
theories were advanced to account for this failure 
of the cows, such as having to stimulate them 
with meal and bran to keep up the flow of milk 
during the several excessive dry seasons through 
which we have passed. The searcity of water 
this winter keeping cows in milk too long. Too 
little ventilation in the stables, &c. The reme- 
dies proposed were: provide plenty of pure 
water, have good ventilation to the stables, pro- 
vide more succulent food, such as beets, turnips 
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and cabbage. Col. Chamberlain, from Water- 
ford, Loudon Co., being called upon made some 
remarks on the general principles of farming, 
and on the best method of renovating the soil, 
advocating the dairy business in connection 
with fruit-growing, and the liberal use of limeas 
tending to success in improving our land and 
filling our pockets. 

W. Walton read a paper on rotation of crops, 
recommending corn, followed by potatoes, beets 
and turnips, or soiling crops for stock; then 
wheat sown with grass-seed to be kept in grass 
as long as possible by top-dressing with manure, 
and stop plowing so much land every year, 
which has been the ruin of many farms. The 
club agreed with this recommendation where it 
is practical to do so. N. W. Pierson, Sec’y. 


+-e-+— 





The National Grange Annual Meeting. 





As announced, the National Grange of the 
Patrons of Husbandry assembled at Charleston, 
S. C., on the 2d ult. and continued its sessions to 
the 15th, when it adjourned to meet in Chicago 
or St. Louis, whichever will be found to be 
attended with the least expense. The attend- 
ance was large, and all but three of the States of 
the Union were represented. Mr. Adams, of Iowa, 
the master of the National Grange, epened the 
meeting with an address. It is estimated that 
the number of members of the Order has 
reached 1,430,000, and subordinate granges 
22,000. Missouri, Iowa and Indiana are each 
estimated to have 2,000 granges; Illinois and 
Kentucky, each 1,500; Kansas, 1,350; Ohio and 
Tennessee, each 1,100; Texas, 800; Georgia, 700; 
Alabama and Mississippi, each 650; Nebraska, 
600; Minnesota, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Ar- 
kansas, each 550 to 575; North Carolina, 460; 
Virginia and Pennsylvania, each 400; South 
Carolina, 325; New York, 275; California, 250; 
Louisiana, 210; the remaining granges lyin 
in Oregon, Vermont, West Virginia, Maryland, 
Florida, New Jersey, Colorado, Massachusetts, 
Washington Territory, Dakota, Maine, New 
Hampshire, Canada, Montana, Delaware, Idaho, 
the Indian Territory, Nevada, and Connecticut. 

As was anticipated, the hospitality of the 
people of Charleston was unbounded, and the 
reception and entertainment of the visitors was 
gratifying in the extreme. The Ashley Grange, 
No. 1, of 8. C., was particularly distinguished 
for its kindness and attention. A number of 
very able men of the several States were repre- 
sentatives to the meeting. The Rev. C. W. 
Howard, of Kingston, Ga, delivered an able 
public address, by appointment, at Grange Hall, 
on the “Objects, Aims and Purposes of the Order.” 
A large number of ladies were present as mem- 
bers of the Order, and in part representing their 
respective States. 

Among the resolutions adopted, was one 
for memorializing Congress against the future ex- 
tension of patent rights, and so to amend the 
patent laws as to allow any person to use or 
manufacture any patented article on payment of 
a reasonable royalty. Another commending to 
subordinate granges the scheme of finishing the 
Washington Monument at Washington city, 
before the close of the centennial year of Ameri- 
can Independence—each grange, State and sub- 








ordinate, to contribute funds from its treasury, 
or by voluntary offerings of the members. 

It was recommended also, that at the next 
annual session of the National Grange, each 
member of a grange bring specimens of products 
and minerals from their respective localities, 
to be given at the close of the session to the city 
in which the meeting is held. 

A resolution that the Order aid in the com- 
pletion of the Spartansburg and Ashville Rail- 
road, a link in the Chicago and South Atlantic 
Railroad; and also endorsing the recommenda- 
tions of the Atlantic Agricultural Congress of last 
May for the construction by the national 
yovernment of a system of water ways, includ- 
ing the improvement of the Mississippi river, 
and the building of canals from the lakes, by the 
Ohio, Kanawha and James, to the Atlantic. 
Also to aid the Texas and Pacific Railroad Dy the 
National Congress. 

The repeal of the tax on tobacco is urged, 
coupled with a proposition that the Government 
shall endeavor to induce foreign powers to 
reduce the import duties on the article. 

The National Grange agreed to loan, free of 
interest, each State Grange asum of money equal 
to $2.50 for each subordinate grange in such State, 
which sum shall not be distributed among the 
subordinate granges, and is to be used to advance 
the business interests of the Order. 

The Executive Committee was authorized to 
select a location for the officers of the Order, 
and to lease the necessary buildings therefor. 

The subject of the Centennial Exposition in 
1876, was reported upon by a committee ap- 
pointed to present business for the consideration- 
of the body; they say that no provision had 
been made by the commissioners in charge of 
that great national object, for a proper and sys- 
tematic exhibition of the agricultural interests of 
the country, whereby the Patrons of Husbandry 
can be represented as an association. ‘The com- 
mittee therefore recommend “that further consul- 
tation be sought with the Directors of the Exposi- 
tion to ascertain whether a modification of their 
plans may be effected so as to secure a proper recog- 
nition of American agriculture. The committee 
suggest that there be a full exhibition of plants, 
product, stock, wool and silk, and agricultural 
publications, and say, in conclusion, we deem it a 
part of our mission, as patrons of husbandry, tc 
produce among our people a proper interest in 
the approaching celebration of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of American independence, 
and to use our best endeavors to have it do the 
most good possible, not only by exhibiting the 
progress and power of a great nation during the 
first century of its existence, but by cementing 
the bond which shall unite our people for the 
future. In futherance of these views, we trust the 
entire management of this grand exposition will 
be conducted on such broad, liberal and upright 
principles, as shall best tend to harmonize our 
States and aid in spreading the peace of a mil- 
lenial age among our own people and among 
the nations of the earth.” 


Maryland Subordinate Granges and Agri- 
cultural Societies. 

Kent Island Grange.—The following officers 

were elected for a new grange in Queen Anne’s 

Co., Md., at Stevensville, Kent Island, to be called 
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the Kent Island grange, viz: Master, Edward 

‘ Teg overseer, S. Ringgold; lecturer, Dr. J. 
H. W. G. Weeden ; steward, J. R. Cook ; assistant 
steward, J. R. Downes; chaplain, W. K. White; 
treasurer, Y. T. White; secretary, J. C. Tolson; 
gnickeeper, Edward Ringgold ; Ceres, Mrs. J H. 

rice; Pomona, Mrs. Dr. Denny; Flora, Miss 
Mollie White; lady assistant steward, Mrs. Y. T. 
White. 

Patapsco Grange, (Sykesville, Carroll Co.)\—The 
following are the officers, which were recently 
installed by brother Jos. Barlow, viz: Master, 
William Polk; overseer, James George; 
lecturer, Captain J. W. Bennett; steward, A. P. 
Forsyth ; assistant steward, A. C. Hewett ; chap- 
Jain, G. Wyncorp; treasurer, J. M. Zimmerman ; 
secretary, Truxton Polk ; gatekeeper, E. Gaither ; 
Ceres, Mrs. Wm. C. Polk; Flora, Mrs. Dr. 
Moorehead ; Pomona, Mrs. James George; stew- 
ardess, Mrs. Charles A. Warfield. 

A Grange of Patrons was organized near 
Galestown, Dorchester county, on the 25th ult., 
and the following officers installed: Master, Jas. 
M. Gordy ; overseer, J. R. Wheatly ; secretary, 
R. W. beet: treasurer, Collins Vincent; 
steward, A. T. Wheatly ; assistant steward, Solo- 
mon C. Vincent; gatekeeper, T. J. Ellis; lec- 
turer, A. B. 8. Truitt. 

A is now organized at Princess Anne, 
Somerset county, with the following officers: 
Master, Doctor A. D, Woodruff; overseer, 
Levin L. Waters; lecturer, E. G. Polk; steward, 
Erastus Handy; assistant steward, Revel Hay- 
man; treasurer, William T. Fleming; secre- 
tary, Thomas W. Holbrook; gatekeeper, A. H. 
Lord; chaplain, Rev. A. C. Heaton; Ceres, Mrs. 
‘A. D. Woodruff; Flora, Mrs. L. L. Waters; 
Pomona, Mrs. E. Brisco; assistant stewardess, 
Miss Nannie Dennis. 

Alexandria.—The grangers of all the Virginia 
granges in this neighborhood and of the Grange 
No. 101, of Maryland, located in Prince George’s 
county, organized yesterday, in this city, a Dis- 
trict grange, electing 8. S. Bradford, of Culpep- 
per, master. Mrs. L. A. Grimes, of Maryland, 
was chosen lady assistant steward. 

Montgomery County ( Ma.) Society.—The follow- 
ing officers have been elected for the present 
year: For President, E. J. Hall; Vice-Presi- 
dents, Capt. James Strain, Dr. Wm. A. Waters, 
John H. Gassaway, N. D. Offut, Asa M. Stabler, 
and Barnard Swartz; Executive Committee, 
Edward C. Gilpin, Joseph T. Bailey, John E. 
Wilson, John Saunders, and Wm. 4 Brooke ; 
Secretary, Spencer C. Jones; Treasurer, H. W. 
Talbott. 

The following has been adopted as the policy 
of the Society: No games of chance, or gam- 
bling arrangements of any kind, shall be tole- 


rated m the Fair Ground of the Society ; and if | 


by any means such thing shall find admission, 
then it shall be the duty of the President, on 
being informed thereof, to take whatever steps 
may be necessary to remove the same immedi- 
ately; and that the substance of this resolution 
be incorporated in our rules and regulations. 

° 





A Home-Mave FertinizEr—Great Increase 
in the Cotton Yield —A correspondent in Burke 
Co., Ga., of the Southern Cultivator gives the fol- 
lowing as the composition of a fertilizer made by 








himself at a cost of $19 per ton,—ingredients, 
hauling and mixing, all included: Two parts of 
Nova tia land plaster, one part raw ground 
bone or dissolved bone, (either will answer) and 
one of common salt, applied as any other 
fertilizer—say 200 tbs. per acre in drill. 

He applied it to one acre of land, the poorest 
he had, and it made one bale of cotton weighing 
515 pounds, where 150 pounds lint would not 
have been made without it—to corn on an acre 
which would have brought 10 bushels, and 
gathered 33 bushels—to potatoes and made about 
300 bushels, the finest ever seen—to English 
peas and beets with equal success; and to tur- 
nips which exceeded his ‘ most sanguine expect- 
ations.” 

This is a very remarkable result from the 
ingredients used and the quantity applied, and 
one which we should not expect, except on cer- 
tain lands and with very favorable conditions, to 
see equalled; but the compound is so simple, 
cheap and easily prepared that it deserves a trial. 

Another correspondent of the same journal in 
Wilkes Co., Ga., recommends the use of cotton 
seed and plaster as a manure for cotton. He 
keeps the seed perfectly secure until used and 
prepares the mixture in this way: First put 
down a layer of seed and then a layer of plaster, 
and so on until all is mixed, wetting every layer 
of seed to hasten decomposition. The propor- 
tions used are 20 bushels of seed to 200 pounds of 

laster, applying that quantity to one acre. 
ixed as described the fertilizer is fit for use in 
six weeks 


Mr. T. 8. Cooper, Linden Grove, Coopers- 
burg, Pa., has sold to A. M. Bowman, Waynes- 
boro, Va., Short-Horn Bull 2d Duke of Saltville, 
9,946; to M. N. & Lewis R. Sniveley, Fairview, 
Md., Lady Sherbrook 2d, by Star of the Realm, 
9,150, dam Lady Sherbrook by Stone’s Grand 
Duke of Oxford 4,402, Lady Fayaway, by Sultan 
9,173, and heifer Princess 2d, by 4th Lord of Ox- 
ford 5,903; to Chas. Glading, Jr., & Bro., Phila., 
heifer Sanspariel 15th, by Grand Duke of Morton 
5,782, cow Clara Barton by imp. Baron Solway 
6,432, and Duke of Harrison 5,565. Also to Jno. 
D. Ashton, Warrenton, Va., imp. Ayrshire heifer 
Rose of Avon, 4 years old, and two fine heifer 
calves, Daisy 2d and Saucon Lady, both sired by 
imp. Champion, and to A. P. Daniels, Washing- 
ton, Va., bull calf Saucon Chief, dam imp. Flora. 
Also Berkshires to Richard Cassall, Sheldon, IIL; 
John D. Ashton, Warrenton, Va.; J. L. Adams, 
Berrysburg, Pa.; Wm. W. Wenier, Lovettsville, 
Va.; Ilenry Brumbaugh, James Creek, Pa.; H. 
T. Lehman, Hagerstown, Md.; H. O. Harrah, 
Cadiz, Ohio; J. C. Messer, East Toledo, Ohio; 
Wm. J. Heile. Belvidere, N. J.; John E. Phillips, 
Baltimore, Md.; C. B. Hood, Brandy Station, Va; 
C. 8. Paden, Wilton Junction, Iowa; Wm. 'R. 
Janeway, New Brunswick, N. J.; Thos. J. Lea, 
Brighton, Md.; John Burdock, Yellow Creek, O.; 
Amos Whitney, Hartford, Conn.; J. E. Eisamen, 
Adamsburg, Pa.; Wm. Cochrane, Orangeville, 
Ohio. Also, Cotswolds to W. L. Stewart, Tria- 
delphia, W. Va.; C. A. Goodyear, Charlottesville, 
Va.; George W. Palmer, Saltville, Va.; R. Bur- 
gess, Richmond, Va.; Wm. W. Wenner, Lovetts- 
ville, Va.; Broad & Willink, Oakland, Md.; Wm. 
L. Randolph, Charlottesville, Va.; R. M. J. Mil- 
ler, Princeton, Ind.; Noah Scott, Ursina, Pa. * 
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Eastern Shore Talk. 





Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

No use to say anything more about the 
weather ; this winter is now old enough to speak 
for itself. The prospect is still good for a great 
peach crop the coming summer. The wood of 
last year’s growth was thoroughly ripened by 
the long dry autumn, and it will take very severe 
frosts to destroy the crop this spring. 

Tomatoes. 

Many persons who have read the articles I 
have from time to time contributed to your col- 
umns, have written to me lately to learn my 
plan for growing early tomatoes. Though 
rather late for this season, I will give herewith 
my practice. Seed for the earliest crop should 
be sown about February 10th. Sow the seed 
very thickly in boxes, made a ge & soap- 
box in half. These boxes should be placed in a 
hot-bed or a warm greenhouse, where a night 
temperature of fully 65° is maintained. We use 
a greenhouse, because more handy. As soon as 
the seedlings show the first rough leaf, trans- 
plant them into similar bexes, about one inch 
apart, and return to hot-bed. By the first of 
April these plants should again be transplanted 
to cold frames to be hardened off preparatory to 
transplanting ; this time, place them 6 inches apart 
each way. As soon as possible after the Ist of 
May transplant them to the field in hills 3x4, 
using a fair shovelfull of manure to each hill. 
In this method of growing the plants, it will be 
perceived that there is a large amount of labor, 
as each plant is handed and transplanted three 
times. But it is a well-established , that each 
of these transplantings tends to hasten the 
fruiting of the plants. It will also be perceived 
that it requires a large amount of g since 
copugh plants can be sprouted in an ordinary 
soap-box to occupy eight sashes at the final 
transplanting. But in early tomatoes, every day 
after the season opens counts dollars in the 
price of a box, and it is worth a good deal ef 
trouble and expense to get tomatoes into market 
when they are worth $4 to $5 per box, when, 
perhaps, a week later, they will go more slowly 
at 50 cents per box. For later use, for canning, 
&c., we sow the seed about April 1st very thinly 
in cold frames, and do not transplant until sent 
to the field. This crop is cheaply grown, and 
will pay well at 50 cents a bushel, while the 
early ones won’t pay unless you get over $1.50 
per box. 

The May-Apple for the Potate Bug, &c. 

Others have been writing to know more of the 
May-apple cure for the Colorado bug. What I 
have heretofore stated in regard to this matter is 
about all I know. My attention was called to 
it by an item in an agricultural paper, and a sin- 
gle trial of a strong decoction of the green root 
killed the bugs. I only wish I had experimented 
more fully, but hope some of your readers who 
have more leisure for such matters will test it 
fully this summer. The usual lot of those who 
allow their names to appear in print has been 
mine. Inquiries on all sorts of subjects have 
poured in upon me, and, as my business will not 
allow me to take time to answer in detail each 
person, I propose (with your permission in each 
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instance) to answer through your columns, from 
time to time, such inquiries as may be of a prac- 
tical nature, and acceptable as useful contribu- 
tions to your columns. 

Treatment of Oleanders. 


A Virginia lady wants to know what to do 
with her oleander, which has become so large as 
to be troublesome. The best plan we can sug- 
gest, is to plant it out-doors this spring. It will 
make a grand growth, and bloom during sum- 
mer, and next fall let it die. Previous to the 
coming of frost, however, say about Sept. Ist, 
take cuttings of the half-ripe wood about 4 
inches long. Now prepare a compost, twe- 
thirds sand, one-third woods mould. ‘Fill three- 
inch pots with this, and insert the cuttings. Put 
the pots in a close shaded frame, or nhouse, 
and keep well watered. When cold weather 
sets in, keep them in a cool greenhouse, or some 
place where they will not be much excited by 
artificial heat. By February, most of them will 
show flower buds. Now put them (still in the 
poor sandy soil) near the glass in a warm green- 
house, or bay witidow. To save watering, a 
dozen of these ee can be plunged in moss 
in a shallow box. hen the new growth starts 
out around the flower-buds, pinch it out, so that 
all growth can be concentrated in the buds. If 
properly handled, by April each little plant 
will be a bouquet of bloom. In summer, these 
plants can be planted owt to make growth for 
more cuttings in autumn. Those who wish 
large plants, can keep them cut down as bushy 
as they may wish, as the oleander pushes readily 
when cut back. We prefer the little plants. 
Oleanders, generally, do not bloom as well as 
they would, because the young shoots around 
the blossom bud are allowed to grow to the in- 
jury of the bloom. Pinch them out. 


Sprouting Sweet Potatoes. 


“How do you sprout sweet potatoes ?” inquires 
another Virginian of practical turn. Well, what 
an idea—a Virginian wants to know how to 
sprout potatoes! Why, we thought all Virgin- 
ians knew all about this. However, we will give 
our practice, premising that it is not the usual 
method, but a Yap we have pursued for years 
with benefit. For a bed, we use our ordinary 
celd frames. First, spread in the frame about 
two inches of sand, on which lay the potatoes, 
almost touching. If any potatoes are very large, 
| split them and lay them, cut side up, as the best 
\8 routs always come from beneath the potato. 

hen the bed is filled, cover them about two 
| inches above the potato with clean sand. Now 
put on the glass and keep it close until the 
| sprouts appear. Have straw mats to cover at 
| night and keep in the sun heat absorbed during 
the day. After the sprouts appear, water every 
day with tepid water, and give a little air when 
the sun shines warm. The bed should be started 
about last of March, and by planting time, in 
May, the glass can be removed, so as to harden 
the plants off. This is the most simple and safe 
method of sprouting potatoes we have ever 
tried. The saving in hauling and handling 
manure, alone, will pay the extra expense of 
glass, and there is little danger of rotting the 
potatoes if kept covered from frost and not 
watered until they sprout. They make much 
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better roots, and are shorter and more hardy 
plants in sand than in rich loam. 

But our random answers are over-running 
your space, we fear, and we leave others for next 
time, which may be months hence, as spring, ; 
with its labors, is now upon us. 

W. F. Massey. 

Riverbank, Chestertown, Md. 

{ We are favored in having Mr. Massey respond 
to his correspondents’ inquiries through our 
columns. He is the possessor of a style which 
presents, in the happiest manner, the results of 
the experience and skill be has accumulated, and 


which never fail “to hit the nail on the head.”’— | 


Ea. A. F. 


My Neighbor and 1.—No. 4. 


BY JANE BOSWELL MOORE, 








“If any of Mrs. Rand’s children turn out 
badly, it will not be through any fault of their 
mother,” I said to-day, after a talk I had had 
with her, recalling, as I did so, one of her re- 
marks : “If children are not made happy in their 
own home, where will they be? Surely not at 
the firesides of eng, or those who are in- 
different to them.” Yet how few think of this, 
and how often parents are justly looked upon as 
tyrants, who have no sympathy with the tastes 
or dispositions of their children, and who use 
their authority to carry out some arbitrary and 
mean idea of theirown. I have known ] 
Holmes ten years, yet in all that time her daughter 
Fanny has never had the privilege or right, for 
it is @ right, of asking an unobjectionable young 
friend to take a cup of tea with her. Her 
mother does not believe in young girls having 
company, it distracts their attention and makes 
them think less of work; Mrs. Rand’s servants 
are not thus restricted. “Every human being 
needs society,” she said, in speaking of it, “espe- 
cially those who spend much of their time in 
work, either of mind or body. And they need 
eongental company. A woman of fifty or sixty 
is not always a suitable companion for one of 
twenty or thirty. We naturally seek those of 
our own age, and it is cruel to expect to confine 
the young to the society of their parents, aunts, 
and uncles. Yet I have known this done, reso- 
lutely persisted in, until home became absolutely 
detestable, and young people looked upon an 
escape from it as delightful. The tendency of 
old age is too often to grow selfish and indifferent 
to the preferences and needs of others.” I am 


often surprised, and as often, in the end, delighted, ' 


by the arrangements for comfort in that house- 
hold. The gamer! is not for company only. 
Though handsomely furnished, it is the sitting- 
room of the family. The carpet, protected by a 
large-sized, stout drugget, is not too fine for the 
sunlight, which streams in plentifully over every 
object. “Nothing so healthful or cheerful as the 
sunshine. The dining-room and kitchen are not 
quite so light. Why sheuld we sit there?” I 
suppose in our church there is no wife or mother, 
with means as comfortable, who is so plainly 
ape neatly and becomingly dressed as Mrs. 
R. ut the parlor is full of really beautiful, 











though not very expensive, paintings, engravings, 
chromos, fine photographs and statuettes; there 
are choice shells; bound copies of the Aldine, 
the monthly coming of which is a source of de- 
light to the children; a neat walnut shelf, full 
of the excellent and useful volumes of the Illus- 
trated Wonder Series, and some of those tales of 
thrift and good management in the affairs of life, 
by Mary Howitt; a copy of Halsey’s Chart and 
Roget’s Thesaurus for reference in reading; ® 
large red-lined copy of “Ministering Children,” 
that charming English story, which has gone 
into hundreds of thousands’ of homes on both 
sides of the Atlantic, with its lessons of un- 
selfishness and sweet self-sacrifice; some of the 
most instructive of the Milton Bradley games 
and blocks; and in a little box, carefully kept 
from dust, and brought out every Sabbath after- 
noon, (for Sunday would not be Sunday with- 
out them,) a dozen packages of the Illustrated 
Cards for Children, published by the American 
Tract Society. How exquisite they are! the 
little gems of Alpine landscapes, the snow- 
crowned peaks in the background, the tall som- 
bre evergreens, the Swiss chalets; the old trees 
and castles on the shore of the lake; the cattle 
going home at peaceful eventide; sea and snow 
scenes ; gaily painted butterflies, flowers, and 
birds; with scenes in those old, old stories of 
Joseph and his brethern, Esther, and others, 
which more than all words will stamp these his- 
tories and their lessons indelibly on the plastie 
mind of a child. “Sunday was always so dul} 
when I was a child,” said Mrs. R. “I dreaded 
it. I often think of those words, ‘Call the 
Sabbath a delight.’” 

This year Henry Rand has caused his mother 
some uneasiness ; he is just at that restless, criti- 
cal age, when he needs the t wisdom and 
love to deal with him. Mr. R. is disappointed in 
him. He wants Henry to bea professional man, - 
and Henry’s tastes are very different. The boy 
was very anxious for a scroll saw. He had set 
his heart on one, and Mr. R. thought little of his 
inclination. “A mechanic’s taste,” he said, one 
day, in a vexed tone. One of Henry’s school- 
mates had a saw, and the boy could not resist 
the temptation of going to his house to see him 
at work, and try hisown hand. Frank Patterson 
was not the most desirable companion for Henry, 
and his mother worried about it. When I told 
her about the beautiful brackets, watch boxes, 
and match safes, made by an amateur, Mr. Shen- 
ton, and at the Fair, she was much interested ; 
but I did not know until afterwards that busy as 
she was preparing for Christmas, she found time 
to make inquiry as to the best saw. from those 
who had tried them; on that bitter cold day I 
met her on Leadenhall street, she was on her 
way to Thomas’ sash and moulding factory to 
select thin, soft walnut boards for Henry to begin 
working, nor that for this purpose she did not 
get the new hat she had spoken of, ner some 
other articles she would have liked, but her look 
of satisfaction and Henry’s pride and gratitude, 
when she showed me half a dozen handsomely 
carved brackets for her ivies to climb from, were 
worth a good deal. I have not heard of H 8 
restlessness since; but I think .he will one day 
“rise up and call” his mother “blessed,” and that 
her heart “shall rejoice in time to come.” 
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The American Harmer. 


—— On another page will be found a letter from 
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By SAML. SANDS & SON, | ence at other State fairs beside our own. It 


9 North street, near Baltimore street, Baltimore, Ma. “ prom poem to any thet he te mot intesested in 
(sign of the Golden Plow.) any site likely ever to be chosen for fair grounds. 

His views coincide with our own. Our 
farmers seem to consider that with the State 
Society they have no concern or interest. We 
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M ARCH 4 1875. president’s remarks at last month’s meeting 
ih MAM kt ______+__'| that the interest the farmers take in it is 
OUR REQUEST TO OUR FRIENDS to endeayor | Measured by the sum of twelve hundred dollars, 
to éxtend the circulation of the Farmer has been| Which was the total amount contributed by 
complied with by many, and the renewals and | members, until some extra efforts were made 
new subscriptions received during the past month | to increase it by donations, to enable the Society 
have been numerous. If any have fallen short | to receive the maximum appropriation from 
of thelr duty in this respect, or if there are some | the State permitted by law. 
in promising fields who can make amends forthe| We know that it is much easier to point 
delinquencies of others not so favorably situated, | out evils than to propose remedies—to pull 
we will whisper to them that there are still some | down than to build up. And if this be quoted 
blank pages on our subscription books, and that | #gainst us we can say that we have already sug- 
we are quite willing this month should see them | gested a remedy. In the number of the Farmer 
all filled. first issued after the last fair, when it was ap- 
thy pach | parent how utterly it had failed to attract hither 
our farmers or to accomplish any other good, we 
gave our views. Our readers will remember 
| that they were the same, in effect, as those now 
offered by our correspondent. If any think 
eeeeteendinaeear | the remedy severe, they must remember the case 
JANUARY NUMBER FoR 1875.—Our supply of | is desperate. 
this issue is already exhausted. Subscriptions| We do not speak on this subject without 
coming in now will have to begin with February | experience. We may say, without egotism, that 
or March. We have no back numbers for 1874,| the reverse is true. We are fully conversant 
but a few bound volumes aay still be had. Price, | with the difficulties, oppositions and persenal 
$2.00 at our office, or $2.25 by mail. | motives which so often interfere to thwart the 
ee | best-intentioned efforts for success in such un- 
WE ARE glad to be able to say to those sub-| dertakings. 
scribers who inquired about Mr. Schofield’s dairy | Nothing would give us more gratification 
operations, noticed last month, that by the cour-| than to see on a firm footing, with a hopeful 
tesy of our friend Dr. Francis Thomas, we have | prospect before it, a successful, live State Society 
received a detailed statement of his operations,| in Maryland. Ours is an agricultural com- 
which, received too late for this issue, will be | | munity and we ought to have such a Society. 
given in the April Farmer. | The times demand it. 








DEFERRED.—We go to press this month with 
a number of articles crowded out, all of which | 
we will find room for in April. This, however, | 
must not deter a single good thing from coming | 
right forward. 
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“The truth cannot be masked that our farming 
class is despondent. Nothing would do more to 
re-inspirit it, and awaken a better feeling, than a 
Society alive to the duties of the hour—in 
the hands of our best men—its directors governed 
by no selfish motives, no petty ambitions, but 
impressed by the need of doing something to 
arouse from a condition not far removed from 
apathy, the farmers of our State. It is an in- 
auspicious sign for the future of our agriculture 
when the farmers have no part or lot in the 
State Society, which should exist only as the 
representative of their interests and needs, 
and yet, as President Davis truly said, “the great 
body of them are debarred from attending and | 
participating in” its operations. 

To the shows themselves, we acknowledge 
that we would favor giving a somewhat wider 
‘scope than others might be disposed to do. Our 
aim would be to make the Annual Fair not only 
an occasion for the gathering together of our 
farmers for mutual improvement and comparison 
of ideas, but we would like to see it a great 
yearly social event. We should be glad to see it 
a holiday for every farmer in our State who 
could get to her commercial metropolis. On one 
day, at least, all business ought to be suspended 
in this city, that it might empty itself into the fair 
grounds,—thus making it a gala day for men, 
women and children, for whose instruction, en- 
tertainment, and even amusement, every proper 
provision should be made. 

We used to have something like this in the 


days of the old societies; they do still, in St, | 


Louis and Cincinnati, in Richmond and Atlanta. 


On the fair grounds there might be something | 


presented for every taste. The young farmer 


who went to compare different breeds of domes- | 


tic animals ought to have the opportunity; 
the older one who wanted to see a new machine 
at work could do that. Those who wanted 
to see a race or a trot could do even that; 
and we never yet knew man or woman who did | 
not love a horse and love also to see him do 
his best even under the veil of “a trial of speed !” 
For the children there might be balloon ascensions 
and other diversions. But let us henceforth 
dispense with the “wheels of fortune” and all 
the gamblers. 

It would not require a great deal of ingenuity 
on the part of the management to make an 
attractive show. For our city the annual recur- 
rence of such an event would be of great service 
to her tradespeople; and, as has ever been the 
case, the benefit would be reciprocal and our 
business men would then do all in their 
power to put the Society in a position to offer 
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the ‘greatest ‘inducements to exhibitors and visi- 
ors from far and near. At the time of the last 
show, who saw any farmers’ faces on our streets ? 
Make such a show as we sketch—in an accessible 
place—and our city will be overcrowded, large 
| as she has grown. 

President Davis has taken a commendable step 
in inaugurating monthly meetings and discus” 
| sions at the Society’s rooms, though in the nature 
of things very few farmers can attend them, and 
they only such as are very convenient to the cit) + 
| but the annual meetings of the Society ought to 
|be modeled on those of the States of Virginia 
|and New York, where the very best and most 
jintelligent farmers come together to discuss 
| practical questions. This would . revive the 
times when in Baltimore we had such meetings 
every évening of the Fair—when our Calverts 
and McHenrys, Tilgbmans and Davises, Golds- 
boroughs and Carrolls, met with the Holcombs 
and Jacksons of Delaware, the Gowens and 
Harveys of Pennsylvania, the Newtons and 
Wares of Virginia, the Morrises and Johnsons of 
New York—when might be heard the placid 
eloquence of the lamented Newton, the massive 
practical wisdom of the still unreplaced Calvert, 
the playful but not unmeaning badinage of the 
Patuxent Planter, all illumining the debate on 
some topic of the agriculture of the day. 


Maryland ought to have a State Society and 
| an annual show which would not be unworthy of 
}her position agriculturally and geographically. 
| She will have them at some day in the future. 
We are equally certain 
jit can never be compassed on the Pimlico 








| Of that we are certain. 


| grounds, nor by any management which does 
|not include the real and the best farmers from 
|every portion of our State. 


Text Book or ScrentTiFIC AGRICULTURE, 
| with practical deductions,—By E. M. Pendleton. 
| M. D., Professor of Aasleniiaee and Horticulture 
in the University of Georgia. 


We have received from the’ author a copy 
| of this new work, and though we have been able 
| to give it as yet but a cursory examination, 
| we find in it little except to praise. It supplies 
| @ much felt want and should find its way into all 
‘our institutions of practical learning as a class 
book, while it may be read with satisfaction and 
undoubted profit by every young farmer of even 
moderate acquirements and who has not mastered 
the rudiments of the sciences of which it treats. 

The work is divided into eight parts, treating 
respectively of the anatomy and physiology of 
plants; physical qualities of soils; chemistry of 
the atmosphere; chemistry of plants; chemistry 
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of soils; fertilizers and natural manures; animal 


nutrition; with an appendix giving the history, | 


analysis, mode of cultivation, enemies, &c., of the 
staple crops. 

We have not the space to give a full notice 
of this handy and useful manual, but we shall 
probably refer to it again, and have marked 
several portions for transfer to our columns. 

The volume is dedicated by its author to P. S. 
Chappell, Esq., a well-known citizen of Baltimore. 


Our Correspondents. 

Our friends are so generous with their favors 
that we can scarcely find space in which 
to express our sense of the obligations we 
are under to all of them. 

We have bare room for one or two notes. 
The paper of Col. Wilkins is of greet value. 
He is one of the most acute and accurate 
observers as well as most practical of horticul- 
turists in this State. His theory, it is fair to say, 
is totally at variance with those of the scientists 
at whom he aims his guns. His facts cannot 
be questioned. If he establishes the correctness 
of his conclusions, it will lead the way, we are 
sure, to the most practical results for our fruit 
growers, and determine the future of the 
peach crop. His belief in the causes of the 
yellows is that one largely held by our peach 
farmers, as was seen by the letter of a corres- 
pondent in another county in our January issue. 

There is an interruption this month in our 
correspondent Freedom’s series,—due, as we 
believe, to his absence from home. 

We regret very much that we did not receive 
in time for this number an expected article on 
Trucking from our correspondent Nansemond. 

An article for the poultry department, timely 
and useful, by Mr. Myers, is crowded out, as 
also is a lengthy article from our correspondent 
Potomac, and one on the fish question from an 
Eastern Shore correspondent; these latter are in 
type, and although we have, as it will be seen, 
considerably enlarged the number of our pages 
this month, we have been reluctantly obliged to 
omit these interesting papers. 


Farm Wagons. 

Messrs. Thomas Norris & Son have a well- 
displayed advertisement in this month’s Farmer 
of the Schuttler farm wagon, the celebrity of 
which is established. Having had occasion 
not long since to carefully examine them, we 
may say that they struck us as very superior and 
substantial in workmanship and material, and 
that we believe they are the best of their kind 
offered in this or other markets. Persons desir- 
ing such wagons will do well to call on or write 
the Messrs. Norris, who give in their advertise- 
ment full particulars, with prices. 





The Maryland Agricultural College. 





As a matter of information related to agricul- 
tural affairs in our State, we published _last 
month, but with a feeling of regret akin almost 
to mortification, the report of this institution. 

From what we have since heard, it would seem 
that its condition is more unfortunate than that 
report even would indicate. The college has a 
mere handful of pupils, is in debt, and dissensions 
prevail in the faculty, as well as in the board of 
governors. 

The subordination of all agricultural features, 
even if their total abolition was not intended by 
the clumsily framed resolution adopted by the 
trustees, (if it was passed as published,) with the 
burlesque addition of a nautical school, has offered 
a target for ridicule, not only in private, but by 
the press of the State. 

We have a letter from a gentleman knowing to 
all the facts in the case, and who authorizes us to 
make the fullest use of his statements, which 
shows a deplorable condition of things so far as 
usefulness or even discipline is concerned ; but 
we postpone any use of it, our purpose being 
now to call attention to the fact that a mecting 
of the steckholders will be held, as we are in- 
formed, in Apri!, and that all who are interested 
should be represented. 

It is stated that efforts are already being made 
to secure proxies to vote the stock, and we hope 
its holders will be cautious in making no incon- 
siderate disposition of their proxies, in case they 
cannot be present. 

There area number of gentlemen in the State 
who feel, and who should take steps to manifest, 
an interest in the subject. We refer to the earlier 
students of the college, (some of them its graduates) 
such as—if we may be pardoned for this public 
use of their names—Messrs. G. H. and Charles B. 
Calvert, Thos. Franklin, B. McL. Hardesty, W. 
T. P. Turpin, W. F. Wharton, Chas. H. Brown, 
Edward Hall of B., Chas. Goldsborough, Edward 
B. Emory, Washington Bowie, George Gale, 
E. M. Wilkins, T. T. Bowie, and others, now 
occupying @ositions of prominence and influ- 
ence in the community, most of whom, too, are 
farmers, and who know what the college was, 
what were its weak points, and what might be 
its capacity for good. These gentlemen should 
come forward and endeavor to have some voice 
in the future direction of this much-abused in- 
stitution—if it is to have any future, 

We have not at hand a list of the present 
stockholders, but it would seem entirely practi- 
cable for some arrangement to be made by which 
the gentlemen indicated—who certainly know 
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something ef the college, and who probably 
know much more than most of the stockholders 
or the trustees often elected by them—could have 
the opportunity to meet the stockholders and 
consult with them on its affairs and future man- 
agement. 

It may not be out of place to say here 
what we did not publish last month, that the 
members of the board of trustees on the part of 
the State did not unite in the action had at the 
last meeting, and that it is understood the repre- 
sentatives of the stockholders. were not unani- 
mous, as also, that, so far, no steps have been 
taken to carry into effect the course determined 
on. 


CorreEctron.—In our report in the January 
No. of the proceedings of the Farmers’ Council 
at Petersburg, Va., the name of the mover of the 
resolution favoring fruit-growing in the South 
should have been G. S. Bellis, of Littleton, N. 
C., and not Mr. Bilyew as given. 


Cou. J. SrrickerR JENktNs, of Baltimore, 
whose disastrous loss of fine sheep by dogs a 
year or two since was noticed at the time in the 
American Farmer, has determined to try once 
more, and imported early in the winter, at a high 
cost, five Southdown ewes, bred by Mr. William 
Rigden, of Hove, near Brighton, England, all ef 
which are in lamb to very superior rams, either 
Mr. Rigden’s or Mr. Webb’s. Some of Mr. R’s 
rams were /et last year at from 40 to 82 guineas 
the season. 

It will be seen that Col. Jenkins offers to sell 
some lambs from his flock, and also a few head 
of-his Jersey cattle, of which he is an enthusiastic 
and careful breeder. 


THe Senror Eprtor.—The two winter 
months just closed showed, we believe, a con- 
tinuance of the severest cold weather for twenty- 
five years, and was found peculiarly and unusu- 
ally trying upon the health, especially of the 
aged. Among others who suffered from its 
effects, the senior of the Farmer was placed 
hors du combat about the first of Januafy, and it 
was not until towards the close of February that 
he was enabled to make his appearance and 
report for duty; but he thinks the readers 
of the paper will most fully concur in the 
opinion, that they, at least, have lost nothing 
by his absence—for we can truly say, that 
the numbers for February and March (in the 
preparation of which he lent but the very slightest 
aid) we consider to have been unsurpassed in 
comparison with any others which have ever 
been issued by us. The present number, especi- 


ally, will be acknowledged to contain a greater 
amount of scasonuble and: valuable practical 
matters upon almost every branch of agriculture 
and its kindred sciences, by correspondents and 
from other sources of the highest and most 
reliable character, that have ever graced the 
pages of any journal of a similar character in 
this country; and we can truly add that we 
have never felt prouder of our Old Pioneer 
than at the present time. 

Whilst we have pen in hand, we will remark, 
that although the firm name of the conductors of 
the Furmer is now the same as that adopted 


from the beginning of the present series, yet the 

proprietorship and legitimate control is in the 

junior alone,—the senior, alfhough actuated by, 

if possible, a greater zeal than he ever experienced 

in its behalf, being but a voluntary adjunct to it. 
8. 8. 








Henderson's Early Summer Cabbage. 





This new variety originated with the well- 
known market gardener, Peter Henderson, who 
thus describes it: ‘ We send out this new vari- 
ety of Early Cabbage, feeling satisfied that it will 
rival, if not to some extent supersede, the Wake- 
field. The merit of this variety consists in its 
being the earliest of all large cabbages, coming 
in but a few days after the Wakefield. It has 
also another valuable peculiarity, of rarely or 
never bursting open when ripe, so that if a crop 
cannot be used at once it will not spoil, as is the 
case with most of the other early sorts. There 
is no doubt of it becoming a standard variety, 
either for market or private uses.’’ 


The Colorado Potato Beetle. 

We reproduce the cut given in the Farmer of 
last March of this pest, in order that those of our 
_ readers who have not yet 
made his acquaintance, and 
who may be so unfortunate 
as to meet him, may at once 
recognize him. he en- 
graving shows the perfect 
insect and the grub. The latter is a disgusting 
creature, which once seen will not easily be for- 
= The insect is yellowish-brown, with ten 
lack lines on the wing covers, five on each. 
Thee are yellow, and are laid in clusters on 
the under side of the leaves. We will refer again 








to this subject next month. 
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Aquaculture. | 


American Fish Culturists’ Asseciation. 





Station, Baltimore county, Md. 





By ALex. Kent, Green Spring Fish Ponds, Green Spring | 
| 


The fourth annual meeting of the American | 
Fish Culturists’ Association was held in New | 
York City, February 10 and 11, at the office of 
its Vice-President, G. Shepard Page,—Hon. R. B. 
Roosevelt, President, in the chair. The U. 8S. 
was represented by its commissioner, Prof. Baird 
and his assistants; Canada by Messrs. Wilmot 
and Arnold; and the several States interested, by 
their respective commissioners; and, in some 
cases, their prominent fish culturists. The meet- 
ing was opened with an address by the President, 
in which he reviewed the progress of fish culture 
during the past year. He claimed for the cause 
steady advancement and encouraging success in | 
every direction. New York has distributed | 
— numbers of black bass, shad, white fish | 
and salmon trout among her insufficiently | 
stocked lakes and streams. Results of former 
years’ labor are beginning to appear where they | 
were not at all confidently expected. Grown | 
shad have been taken from Lake Ontario, the 
Genesee and other rivers, where the young fish 
were placed. It has been demonstrated that 
shad will live and grow without access to the 
salt water. It remains to be seen whether the | 
changed conditiens will prevent their wning 
and increase. The same remarks apply to the 
California salmon ; therefore we are as yet only | 
in the experimental stages of this enterprise. | 
Their greatest triumphs, he claims, have been | 
with their native fish in their native waters. | 
Fred. Mather, Esq., read a paper on Poisoning 
and Obstructing Waters, in which he advocated 
legisiation to prevent mills and manufaetories 
from bein pes and managed as to defeat the 
efforts and aims of a)] interested in the restock- | 
ing of our streams.* Seth Green, Esq., endorsed 
the views of Mr. Mather, and strengthened bis | 
plea by facts coming under and within his own ! 
observation and experience. : | 

Dr. Edmunds, of Vermont, advocated strin- | 
gent ——— Mr. Bowles, of Springfield, | 
read a letter from Thad. Norris, Esq., favoring | 
the acclimatization of the grayling in Eastern | 
waters, upon which arose one of the most inter- | 
esting discussions of the session. Mr. Mather | 
took ground in favor of the grayling, pos 
it to the trout,—claiming that it is ite , if any, | 
inferior in flavor, and that it has the advantage | 
of being more easily and cheaply raised. | 
Messrs. Green and Collins, both of whom are | 
thoroughly familiar with the grayling, expressed | 
themselves very decidedly against its introduc- | 
tion into trout streams, either as a substitute or | 
as a companien for this fish. They claimed | 
first, that it is greatly inferior to the trout. In| 
fact, said Collins, it is only fit to furnish a poor 
moor for conversation. Second, it is more 
difficult to raise. Third, hatching at a season 
when the trout have reached the of some 
months, they would full a prey to their larger 
companions. Mr. Green said that all worn-out 
4rout streams ought to be restocked with trout,and 
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that the idea of introducing an inferior fish was 
wrong. , 

The general opinion was clearly against taking 
much trouble to introduce the grayling. 


The second day’s proceedings began with a 
statement by Mr. Reeder of his Chpatiiabes with 
the black bass. Careful examination had satis- 
fied him that the division of these fish into two 
species known as the Salmoides and Nigrigans is 
well founded, but it had also convinced him of 
the incorrectness of that opinion which limits 
the Nigrigans to Northern and the Salmoides to 
Southern waters. Alluding to the growing 
scarcity of this fish in Pennsylvania waters, he 
suggested that it might be owing to -heavy 
freshets occurring during their spawning season 
and smothering the eggs with a deposit of sedi- 
ment. Mr. Green thought that quite likely to 
happen, but syggested that the stream might 
have been overstocked, and that other food fai!- 
ing them the large ones had eaten the little 
ones. Mr. Reeder thought minnows and other 
small fish still abundant. 

Prof. Baird said the operations of the U. 8. 
Commission had been principally connected 
with shad and salmon. Large numbers of shad 
had been transferred from the Hudson and Con- 
necticut to Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Minnesota and Massachusets. 250,000 eggs of 
the Rhine salmon, forwarded by the German 
government through Mr. Hessel, nearly all died, 
and an attempt by our government to introduce 
our shad into German waters also proved a fail- 
ure, owing to the length of the voyage. Not 


| having yet learned how to feed young shad, we 


can only keep them in confinement a limited 
number of days. Mr. Green suggested that the 
death of these fish might be due to the fact that 
they were carried in boxes made of tin and zinc, 
which formed a battery, the resulting acid killing 
the eggs. Mr. Reeder suggested that the bhatch- 

rocess might be retarded by the use of ice 
until the eggs were nearly or quite transported, 
Mr. W. Clark, of Michigan, having adopted this 


| method ef hatching white fish. 


Subsequent to the meeting of this association, 


, the fish commissioners of the various States held 


their first annual meeting at the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel. Here, also, Mr. velt was honored 
with the chair, among the gentlemen present 
being Major Ferguson, one of the Maryland 
Commissioners. Dr. Heidso stated that the pur- 
pose of the meeting was to devise means of 
co-operation, that through discussion of fishing 
interests more knowledge of the subject might 
be disseminated, and that the commissioners 
might bé@ better known to each other, and more 
familiar with the plans of the different States. 


Prof. Milner read a paper on the subject ef 
fish culture, historical and suggestive. A — 
liarity of the paper was its deprecation of pro- 
tective legislation. This it was claimed has 
been in use since the middle ages in Europe, and 
from 1623 in this country, 351 separate laws 
having been -_ directly for the benefit of 
food fishes. The inadequacy of these has been 
proven by experience. The feasibility of arti- 
ficial propagation had now been abundantly 
proved, and this indicated the direction of prac- 
tical effort in the future. 
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(8 Persons having for sale Currant Cuttings 
the thousand will please corrnyne with 
F. Needham, Washington, D. C 


mahtnennee Markets, Feb. | 27. 
The quotations below are Wholesale Prices. 


Breadstuffs.— Flour—Receipts light; demand - 
very active. Quotations: Howard St. Super $4. eo 
do. common to fair Extra $4.62@4.65; do. red yo] ice 
dinnue Genen's 08 fo Fes! y $5.37@6..65. ae Bx 

ana Super $4.00@4 o. common a air xtra 
$1.75; do. good to choice Extra $4.87 fae 
$5. 25. City Mille Super $4.( 4 ‘i low te 


GF 





medium Extra Sones do. Rio brands do. $6.50. 

City fancy brands .%. Fine flour . 75; 

elcome so: $5.25@5.75. co Meal, city, $4.50; estern 
Wheat.—Receipts light; market quiet. We quote 


Pennsylvania red 119@120.cents; Western amber 118 

cents; ryland red 126 cents; do. amber 125 cents. 

s Corn — Activ with light ido. 7a a as follows: 
outhern wh t8@81 a 0. 78@s0 cents ; 

Western white, 80 cents ; its. 

sales of Southern 


Oats.—Prices cos tending bi nee 
at 68@70 cents; bright Western, een! 
Ry er and prices better, with sales at 103@104 


cents. 

Broom Corn.—Green and Hurl, 11@12 cents ; com- 
mon and crooked, 7@8 cents ¥ ib 

Cotton.—Active with prices Raviincing. 
———. upland 16 so low middl 


goed < ordinary 14% @165 cen 
Choice Timothy, $20@21 ; 


y and Straw. Dail. 
mired $15@17. Clover $13@14. Wheat Straw $9. Oat 
13@14 # ton. 


Straw $13. Rye 
rownstuff 27 cents ; 


Quotations: 
Z 15% cents; 


Mill Feed.— 
cents ; heavy do. 45 ceute ¥ bushel. 

Potatoes.— Early Rose $3.00. Peach blows, $2.50 # 
bbl. Jackson whites, at wharf. 90 cents per bashel. 

Previsions.—Bulk Shoulders 7% cents; clear-rib 
Sides 10% cents. Bacon Shoulders 8% cents: clear-rib | 
Sides 1146 cents; Hams 12 cents. Lard 14% cents; Mess 
Pork $19.75. 

Cheese.—N. York, 15@17 cents. Western, 14@15 cts. 

Butter.—N. York choice 35@38 cents; Glades 23@28 | 
cents. 

Salt.—Ground Alum $1.10@1.15. Fine $2,00@2.05 
¥ sack. Turks Island, 28@30 cents ¥ bushel. 

is.—Clover, Maryland and Pennsylvania, $6.5 

$6.75. Western $7.50@7.75. Timothy $3.00 ¥ bushel. 

Tobaeco.—Not much animation as yet. We quote 
Maryland, frosted and sound common, $7.00@7.50< 
medinm ‘dull, $7.50@8.50; leafy brown, $8.50@13.00; 
bright red to yellow, $12.00@18.00. Virginia, common to 


ood lugs, $9.50@12.08; common to medium leaf, 10. 
He ns good to fine leaf, $14.50@18; selections, $19.00@ 
Weel.—Stecty and quiet. Burry 25@30 cents; good 


long unwashed 32@35 cents; tub- 
washed, 48@52 cents ; pulled : 
Live Stock.— Beef Cattle.—Best on sale 5 @T cents; 
generally rated firet-class,4@5\4 cents : medium or good 
fair quality, 4@4% cents; ordinary thin Steers, Oxen 
and Cows 3 @i cents. 

—Market somewhat dull and prices depressed. 

We quote at 9@10 cents net. 
heep.—Very dull; quoted at 444@6 cents for fair to 
good, 6@7i cents for extra, gross. 


Merino, 28(@)30 cents ; 
p40 cents. 





New aa vertisements. 


T. Norris & Son—Farm and Freight Wagons. 
Grifith & Turner—Agricultaral Implements. Seeds, &c. 
J. Stricker Jenkins—Southdowns and Jersey Cattle. 
T. 8S. Cooper—Cotawolds and Berkshires. 
J. J. Turner_& Co.— “Exceisior.” 
-~ do. Ammoniated Super-phosphate. 
do. Bone Dust—Bone Flour. 
Ba - & Sons— Raw-Bone Phosphate. 
Andrew Coe—Coe's Super-phospahte. 
Elder & Hardesty—Agricola Peers 
‘ohn & son— e Dus 
Samuel Sands & Son—All ‘cinds, Fertilizers. 
J. no & Son—Garden and Field Seeds. 
E. D, Hallock—Garden and Field Seeds. 
D. M. Fi & Co.—Seed Annual. 
D. Landreth & ben ff creraemt ~——_ 
Hovey & Co.—Seed Catal 
J. B. Root—All about Hot be 
de. Good Seeds. 
do. Test is better then Talk. 


light middlings 34 | 
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J. R. v.. Hawkins—Select Garden Seed. 

, Son & Co.—Bulbes and Seeds. 

Meehan—Nureery Stock. 

Smith & Powell—Trees. 
Dr. Shroder—Grape Vines. 
W. A. Myere—Eggs and Fowles. 
H. Manoah Price—Va. Lands for Sale. 
White Manufacturing Co.—Carriage Lamps, &c. 
Samuel Sands & Son—Farmers’ and Planters’ Agency y. 
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te A number of Catalogues of Seeds, Plants, 
&c., and of new publications, are received, 
notices of which are crowded out this month. 
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CONTAINING, PER PROF. LIEBIG’S ANALYSIS; 
3 per cent. Ammonia. 


26 “6 Bone Phos. of Lime. 


$25 PER TON---CASH. 


Manufactured and For Sale by 


ELDER & HARDESTY, 


36 W. LOMBARD ST., BALTIMORE. 
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\ Ee The attention of 

Market Gardeners 
and rivate fami- 
lies at places where 
our Seeds are not 
kept for sale, is 
particularly re- 
quested. 


By Mail Free 


OF 
' Pr Landreth’s Rural 
PO} A Register and Alma- 
nac,containing Cat- 
alogue and Prices, 
matiied without 
} eharge te appli- 
/ ean 

DAVID LANDRETH 4&4 SON, Phila., Pa. 
Gar it each subscriber to the American Farmer will 
send us his address, plainly written on a Postal Card, 
he shall receive our Publications as they appear from 

time to time. mh-lt 


‘Germantown Nurseries, Philadelphia, 
THOMAS MEEHAN, Proprietor. 

In addition to fhe ordinary collection of Fruit Trees 
ee a First-Class Nursery, especial attention is 
’ ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS, 
| a8 well as 


| 


HEDGE PLANTS. 


In these departments our endeavor is to make them as 
complete as ANY IN THE WORLD. 
Catalegues mailed free to any address. 
Notwihiaading the great drouth of last season, our 
— ORANGE PLANTS will give entire pore 
tion. mh-2t 


| 
} 
| 














(ur New Catalogue for 1870. 


150 pages, with Colored Plate, 


| containing the greatest variety of Garden and Flower 
|S eds, Novelties, etc., and the best strains of home 
| grown seeds for Market Gardeners, ae Gardens, Am- 
ateurs and Florists, will be sent freeto all who apply. 


HOVEY «& €O. 
mh-It 53 N. MARKET ST., BOSTON, MASS 





TEST IS BETTER THAN TALK. 


Good Seeds Always Pay. 


Of the seeds offered, I have myself grown nearly 130 
varieties—constituting those in largest demand and 
those most difficult to procure of high excellence—upone 
four separate tracts, giving kindred sorts such distance 
that admixture was impossible, and threughout the sea- 
sen devoting to them constant care and painstaking, that 
they might in every respect be the best. Nothing will so 
fully convince of their vaiue as a critical trial of them 
by the side of any, and such a test I cordially invite. 
My Flower Seeds, I think, are worthy of equal com- 
mendation. My Garden Manual, besides containing the 
most complete treatise ever published on Hot- 8, is 
full of practical hints and labor-saving methods learned 
in many years market gardening. Sent for two ee 
ma-lt J. B. ROOT, Seed Grower, Rockford, Il. 








Seeds and Bulbs. 
LLUSTRATED SPRING CATALOGUE 
for 1875 
NOW READY. 
Sent, with a specimen copy of THE AMERICAN GAR- 
DEN, « new Illustrated Journal of Garden Art, edited 
by James Hogg, own t of ten cents. 


. SON & CO., Seedemen, 
76 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





A Good Garden 


Cannet be had without Geed Seeds, and I have en- 
deavored in every way to make mine The Best. My 
Garden Manaal, besides containing the most Com- 
plete Treatise on Hot-Beds ever published, is full 
of practical himts and labor-saving metheds, 
learned in ay ears market-gardening. Sent for two 
stamps. . B. ROOT, Seed Grower, Rockford, Il. 


s00 000 GRAPE -VINES FOR SALE 


Cheaper than anywhere else. CONCORD—1 year, +4 
per 1,000; extra, ; 2 years, and extra select 1 year, $45 
to $55 per 1,000. NO ONE DARE UNDERSELL ME. 
Delaware, Martha, lona, Diana, Eumelau, Norton, Her- 
beamont, Catawba, Croton, Hartford, and all other varie- 
ties cheaper than anywhere. Also al] small Fruit Plants. 
mh 2t Address Dr. H. SCHRODER, Bloomington, Ill. 
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GARDEN & FIHLD SEEDS. 
GUANO, BONE, PLASTER AND FERTILIZERS. CLOVER, TIMOTHY, ORCHARD, HERDS 
KENTUCKY BLUE, AND OTHER FIELD-GRASS SEEDS. LAWN 











AND ORNAMENTAL GRASS SEEDS. 
THE PREMIDU M 


BUCKEYE 


NelHDischarging ae | 


AGRICULTUBAL AND GARDEN IMPLEMENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

We invite the attention of Farmers, Gardners and others to our complete stock of Implements, 
Seeds, &c., in which will be found all articles pertaining to our business. Our GARDEN SEEDS 
are of the latest and best varieties, all of which are fresh and true to name. 

In our stock of Implements we incinde an assortment of the best in the market, among which 
are Reapers and Mowers, Stoner’s Patent Wheat Fan, guaranteed equal to any in the market— 
— $35.00; Buckeye Self-Discharging Wheel Horse-Rake, Hand-Delivering Wheel Rakes, 

ullard’s Hay Tedder, Hagerstown Grain, Seed and Fertilizing Drill, Empire Thresher and 
Cleaner, Champion Rye Thresher, Pelton and Railway Horse-Powers, Double Harpoon Hay Fork, 
Lawn Mowers—price $20.0. C der Mills and Presses, Maryland Hay, Straw and Fodder Outter — 
9, ll and 16 in. knife. Pioneer Stump Puller—price $50.00, Cucumber Wood Pump—price $5.00. 
Knives and Sections for Mowers and Reapers, Steel and Cast-Iron Plows, Plow Castings, &c. 
Many of the above articles took the First Premium at our Maryland State Fair in October, 1874. 


GRIFFITH & TURNER, 
mh-ly 41 and 43 N. Paca Street, BALTIMORE, MD. 


= . a 7 
A Specialty at *Linden Grove. 
Bought of Joun R. Crate, Esq., of Edmonton, ; _ E = : 
Canada, Eleven Breeding Sows and Two Boars.— : 
The lot were my own selection, and consisted of 
the Riga pepored and prize-winning Boar LORD 
HUMPHREY, winner of FIRST PRIZE and 
SWEEPSTAKES of $190 at St. Louis, Mo., 1874; 
First and Sweepstakes at Illinois State Fair, 1874, § 
and First at Indiana State Fair—being the only 
times that he has been shown. Among the im- 
orted Sows are SWANWICK’S GEM, (planes of 
‘irst Prize at Royal Show, England, July, 1874, as 
Sow under one year old in pen of three, being own 
sister to my ioeret nove Beanty,) ROMFORD 
UEEN, GIPSEY Shite gt + MATCHLESS, LADY 
LOSTER, PRINCESS and others, The thirteen 
head were’ sold to meat Mr. Craig's Public Sale, 
January 15th, 1875, for $2,950, gold. The high- 9m 
est peice paid by me was $600, gold, for imp'd & 
Lord Humphrey. Prices for Sows ran from $100 
to $300 per head, making an average price on the 
thirteen head $226, gold. Mr. Craig, in a recent 
advertisement in the Country Genileman, states 
that the Green Grove Berkshires had won most of 
the First Premiums and the Grand Sweepstakes 
at St. Louis, Mo., four consecutive years, in 1873 . ; 
showing against the leading exhibitors of Canada; at Central Exhibition,” London, competed for and won all the 
First Premiums and Sweepstakes with a portion of the herd, a selection having been sent to the Illinois State Fair, 
Springfield, where they were — successful. Having also bought last May, 1874, the entire Berkshire Herd of 
the Hon. M. H. Coonrane, of Canada. (with the exception of three young pigs,) these, in addition to my selected 
Herd, and with my last a ought certainly to give me the finest and most valuable Herd of Berkshires in 
America or Canada. The Herd consists of 22 Breeding Sews, all imported with exception of a few. The most 
noted ones (with exception of any bought at Mr. ny Sale) are the imported Sows Sweet Seventéen, Royal 
Beauty, Wharfdale Rose, Black Diamond, Black Bess, Gloucester Beauty, Humphrey's Pride and others, and three 
choice imported Boars. 


FOR SAZsE, at FRreasonable Frices, 


PIGS of allages, and a few choice young BREEDING | Also, choice COTSWOLDS, and a few well-bred 
SOWS, in pig to imp, Sambo 4th and 5th. SHORT-HORNS. 


Ge Orders solicited and satiafaction guaranteed. Address 














rr. ss. COoOOoPYPrtEtnR, 
it “Linden Crove,”’ Coopersburg, Lehigh Co., Pa. 
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’=TO TOBACCO PLANTERS. 





=? - 
Seventeen Years’ Experience 
By Planters of Maryland and Virginia in growing Tobacco has convinced the most skeptical that 


“EXCELSIOR” 
HAS NO EQUAL 


in growing and maturing that crop. It is now their unanimous opinion that “ from the applica- 
tion of EXCELSIOR the crop is heavier, of finer quality, cures earlier, and is not so liable to suffer 
drought, as from the use of Peruvian Guano.” 
te" We refer to every Planter in Maryland. 


Uniformity of quality guaranteed by the Manufacturers. 


PRICE $55 PER TON. 


re J.J. TURNER & CO., 42 Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 





To Corn Growers & Tobacco Planters 


2 ~ 
> > 


J. J. TURNER & COS 


AMMONIATED 


GE-BONE SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 


ANALYSIS. 


_—— = - - — — - - - = 3.18 
Soluble Phosphate of Lime, - - - - «= 23.91 
Bone Phosphate of Lime, - - - = = = 3.15 


Composed of the most concentrated materials, it is 
Richer in Ammonia and Soluble Phosphates 


THAN ANY OTHER FERTILIZER SOLD, 


4nd is made with the same care and supervision as our EXCELSIOR, its only competitor. Uni- 
form quality guaranteed. Fine and dry, in excellent order for drilling. Packed in bags. 


i@ PRICE $45 PER TON.-et 
J.J. TURNER & CO. 
ma-t 42 Pratt Street, Baltimore. 
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Estssuisnenoe. | EXTRA EARLY PEAS, 
CHAS. SIMON &~ SONS, | Black-Eye Peas, Cabbage, 
63 NORTH ——, = sen Radish, Egg Plant, Tomato, 
FOREIGN & DOMESTIC DR Early Beans, Beets, 
would lg & DOMESTIC DRY 000g, Onion Sets and Seed, 
. nd ii Pind Dest assortment eric lmcss ; Lawn Grass, &c,. 
orders smounting to $3000 oF over CATALOGUES FREE. 
ol daa tt oe 
rz Daaving hel goods seat: De Se pay ine J. BOLGIANO & SON, 
- SEEDSMEN, 
$5 $20 Gennes, Portiand, Me, i Me 28 8. Calvert Street, enone, MD. 
H. D. HALLOCE, 


DEALER IN 


Garden, Field and Flewer Seeds, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 





The undersigned will hereafter sell his Packages of GARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS at 

6 cents each, or 2U for $1, assorted varieties and kinds, Also, to Merchants, for Retailing, at $3 
per hundred. 

pex-CORN, PEAS and BEANS by the peck or bushel, at as low prices as any other Seed House. 


HALLOCK’S CONCENTRATED FERTILIZER, 


Or, Plant Food and Insect Destroyer. 


The above is a combination of the Materials which contains all the element which promotes 
the Growth of Vegetation-—costaa ingredients which are known to be destructive to all Insects 
or Worms, which are so injurious to Young Plants, Vines and Shrubbery. One large tablespoonful 
will be sufficient for a gallon of water. 

Put up in Packages and sold at TWENTY-FIVE and FIFTY CENTS each. 


Also, Coe’s Qriginal Ammoniated Bone Phosphate, 
Price $50 per Ton (2,000 lbs ) 
The same will be put up in small Bags to accommodate those oaly who want a small quantity. 


Price $1 per Bag. Address 
| E. D. HALLOCK, 
Between Maltby House and Light Street, 
mbh-It 172 West Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 


JERSEY (Alderney) CATTLE, 


Some imported solid colors and black points. Particular attention given to breeding from best 
milking families. 


SOUTHDOWN SHEEP 


Of superior en a portion imported in 1874 from William Rigden, one of the most noted 
breeders in Englanc 


BUCKS, EWES and LAMBS at reasonable figures. | Address 
J. STRICKER JENKINS, 
mh- 18 Second Street, Baltimore. 
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FARM AND FREIGHT WAGONS. 












We offer for sale, as the Agents for Baltimore, the SCHUTTLER WAGON. We will not 
adopt the oy phrase of advertisers generally—that they are “the BEST IN THE WORLD” —but 
will WARRANT them to be EQUAL to ANY, and SUPERIOR to many makes that are represented on 
PAPER as the BEST. The wagons speak for themselves. We ask an examination by those who 
want, before they purchase elsewhere, if ible. A WRITTEN warranty will be furnished with 
each wagon sold, if desired. Prices as follows: 


8°ZE OF SKEINS. SIZE OF TIRES. CAPACITY. PRICE. 
2x8 14x4 1,500 tbs. $110.00 
3 x9 13x} 2000 “ 110.00 
33x10 14x9-16 3,000 “ 115.00 
34x11 1éxé 3,500 “ 120.00 
33x12 1}x¢ 4,500 “ 125.00 
4 xi2 2.x} 5,500 “ © 137.50 


For the above prices, include Running Gear, Pingo and Top Box, Whiffletrees, Neck-yoke, 
Wrench and Stay Chains. Brake and Spring Seat farnished extra at $6 each. 


The above cut represents a very neat, beautifully finished, THIMBLE-SKEIN SPRING WAGON, with one 
Spring Seat and ei. her Pole or Shafts. Very suitable for country merchants and farmers as a light express wagon 
or pleasure carriage. 

SIZE OF SKEIN. SIZE OF TIRES. CAPACITY. WITH BRAKE. WITHOUT BRAKE. 


24x74 13x+ 1,200 $118 $110 
2x64 14x$ 1,000 128 120 
Wackt GEO Bee's c0k.cc bs cccntinn 3 cck ces dies Shes ebes 5.00 
Oud BOUT Meee 0 o0snr ses tancpepese $occe cseanensonsedcoy os 3.00 
ee EE OS OI vn oc cccccsnsscescoecccconsesnhsseces see 10.00 


All orders will have prompt attention. 
THOMAS NORRIS & SON, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in Agricultural Implements, Machinery, Seeds, &c., 
mb-tf 141 WEST PRATT STREET, BALTIMORE. 
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BOUDREN’S PATENT | STEAM MARBLE WORKS. 
Adjustable Dash tyamp, => tottus 


MENTS, TABLETS. &c.; GRAVESTONES FOR CEM- 


vf : TE 3 al , f BLE MAN- 
FOR NIGHT DRIVING. FT ORIES: plao 2 yaricd sssortmpens SO MARBLE BAN. 
Work for boildinyg. mar-ly 
Price $6.00 each by Express, €. 0. D., with ak EY aie 
full privilege of examigation , 
before payment. select Garden Seeds, 
FOR THE USE OF Grown from fine selected stock. Warranted Fresh and 
DOCTORS, PRIVATE GENTLEMBN,MAR- | Pure. Choice Seed Potatoes, Brownell’s Eureka ana 


4°) a! 7 ‘ay 8 oo culpeweers 41b bushel, 
KET GARDENERS, LIVERY STABBE | Stott! Cutest secite dad tes Crum’ fees 
) 4 ‘ gi peck 8 $1; ‘ach 83 barrel, Brownell wresit's eats. 
HAVING OCCASION To DRIVE” Vermont, wnell’s Nensach, Compton's Sur- 
DARK. NIGHTS. i tan en gi, - Pay prices ge wae. $i ~~ 
barr . rices given, an 
Throws a powerful light 100 fect ahead of a be'sent by mail, post pa Me iaaad Cata- 
the horse. Burns Kerosene, without a chimney, Sereaieiecat full ription of the abeve, sent 
10 hours after one filling. Fits an; —_ mb-it *PP _R v. HAWKINS, Goshen, N. Y. 








Dash, or on bon vehicle. Splendid — — 
tern,—also g for huuting. The light yh yes not 

affected by wind, rain or jolting. Try one and WILLIAM HARRIS, 
you will be pleased with it. 


t# Send for Circular. GUNS & PISTOLS, 
White Manufacturing Co., | ™hutdiss.tiNe Une tours 
Fine Carriage Lamps and Mountings, ee 
STEAM FIRE ENCINE SIGNALS No. 116 PRATT STREET, 


AND SIDE LAMPS, (One door from South st.) BALTIMORE, MD. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


BAUGH S STANDARD MANURES. 
BAUGH & SONS’ HIGH GRADE MANURE 


FOR TOBACCO AND CRAIN. 
(SEE ANALYSIS.) 


arene Senctiuns 


RAW ‘ve BONE 


arpa: Dutem tr aire. 


The old-established article sold under guaranteed analysis. 


GROUND RAW BONES AND BONE MEAL, 


WARRANTED PURE. ALSO 
PERUVIAN GUANQO, Oil of Vitriol, Land Plaster and all Fertilizing 
Chemicals on hand and sold at lowest market rates. 


BAUGH & SONS, Manufacturers and Importers, 


20 DELAWARE AVE., PHILADELPHIA. 
mh-2t 103 SOUTH STREET, BALTIMORE. 
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A “complete treatise, with 





Ais ieee 
ABOUT Catalogue, ual anil “Seed 
stamps. 
HOT-BEDS. Seed Grover Rockford, ills. 
TREES TREES 


Spring, 1875. 


A very large and fine stock of St. Apple, Dwarf Pear 
and Cherry Trees, Houghton Gooseberries, Norway 
Spruce, Junipers, and a general assortment of Ever- 
zreens, Elms, Maples, Shrubs, Roses, and a general 
Nursery cow at the SYRACUSE NURSERIES. 
Syracuse, N .. Feb. 11,°%. SMITH & POWELL. 


Valuable Lands For Sale 


IN PIEDMONT SECTION OF THE JAMES RIVER 
VALLEY. 


The subscriber has a la namber of VALUABLE 
FARMS on sale in counties of Amherst, Nelson, Albe- 
marie, Fluvanna, Goochland, Powhatan, Cunberisad, 
Buckingham, Appomattox, Campbell and Bedford, em 
bracing the finest lands and mill properties in the State, 
frem $8 to $25 per acre, and in tracts from $50 to 2,000 
acres, on easy terms. These lands lay contiguous to 
railroad and canal, and not over eighteen hours by rail- 
road from New York or eight hours from Baltimore. 

A Vineyard of Seven Acres to Leagoage patra @ 
shares. Kadress, with ' stump. ot apply 10 in person to 

PRICE, 
James River Valley Land Agency, 
__Antio tioch, . Fluvanna Co., Va. 
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FOR SALH! 


A FINE 


FRUIT & TRUCE FARM. | 


The A heb desiri nga retura te b is pr dthe 
Rega ge Lt to 
pooss FARM, tine in fey county of NA < at 
he head of Nansemond River, containing in sundry 
tracts 

It is 6 ee toe ar one Rallroaa, and % from the Vil- 
lage of SUFFOL a daily Steamer to Norfolk, within 
4 miles of the farm, and transportation by sailing vessels 
land at a wharf on the farm. 

The home place, containing 76 ACRES, is almost 
entirely in fruit trees of select and —— market 
varieties. Of the 1,200 Pear trees one-half.are 
Standard Bartlett, 7 years old, just in maine Three 
orchards of Apples for the early market, all iD bearing, 
One acre in Concord Grapes; a small Peach orchard 
Troth and ether select kinds, to the number of three 
hundred trees. 

‘the whole farm is well enclosed, well drained, and 
the soil is admirably adapted to 

FRUIT GROWING, TRUCKING, 
and a very large portion ef the — w Clover, Timo- 
thy and Orchard Grass with profit. ere is now about 
3 acres in Clover and the Grasses; 190 acres in Corn, 
Cotton and forage cfops. Peanuts succeed well, and the 
immediate contiguity to water transportation’ renders 
the Melon, Potatoe and other heavy crops of trucks very 
profitable. There are 

THREE SMALL DWELLINGS, 
with out-buildings en different parts of the farm, now 
occupied by white tenants who have cultivated the lands 
for several years. 

Natural fertilizers, muck and marl in any quantity, 
convenient to each field. 

The buildings on the home farm including a handsome 
Ceuntry Store, cost over $12, 


PRICE ONLY $25 PER ACRE. 
TERMS easy—$5,000 cash, and the balance may remain 
en mo e for five or more years, interest payable semi- 
annually. If immediate sale is effected, possession can be 
had on expiration of the present annual contracts for rent. 


Dr. G. W. BRIGGS, 


Jan-%t] Address Box No. 11, SUFFOLK, VA. 





one of the largest 
and most ¢om pre- 
hensive Catalogues 


published; contains 216 
es, OV er 300 fine engrav- 





WW. A. MYERS, 
New Oxford, Pa. 


Will spare EGGS FOR HATCHING from his choice 
stock of Light and Dark Brahmas, White, Buff and 
Partridge Cochins, W. Leghorns, White Holland and 
Bronze Turkeys. 

My _ are large and finely bred. Send — om 


ROSES. . New Catalogue ROSES. 


Our descriptive ROSE CATALOGUE of 1875, contain- 
ing over 500 named varieties, grewn by us on their own 
roots, embracing all the latest novelties and best old va- 
rieties, now ready for distribution. Copies with colored 
plate 10 cents. Plain Copies sent on receipt of stamp. 


MILLER & HAYES. 
Mount Airy Nursetios, 5774 Germantown Avence, 





fe-3t PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
o99—T SP Eee — 99 Ree 1 
IMPORTANT. 
TRU SHOULDER-BRACES, ELASTIC STOCK- 
INGS, SUSPENSORIES, SYRINGES. INHALERS, &. 


HYDROMETERS, THERMOMETERS, MICRO- 
SCOPES, STEREOSCOPES, MAGNIFYING GLASSES, 


*"" No. 188. W. Fayette St.. (above Park St.) 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Vv. DAILY. 


d-ly E. 
easily PRICES, “selling TEAS at IMPORT- 
ERS PRICES, or getting 4 clubs in towns 
and country for the ee ‘ea Company in 
America. Greatest mcements. Send for circular.— 
CANTON TEA CO., 148 Chambers St., New York. [f-2t 


Spooner’s Prize Flower Seeds, 
F L 0 W E tease BOSTON MARKET 
SEEDS. 


VEGETABLE SEEDS. 
VEGETABLE 


Descriptive Priced Catalogue with 
SEEDS. 








ever 150 illustrations, mailed free to 


‘mere 
W. H. SPOONER, 
lhe. 3m Boston, Mass. 


NONPAREILMILLS. 


For grinding Corn and Uob, Vori- 
Mea .. 10sizes. 








181 E. Front Street, Cincinaati,0. 
[jan-2t) 














THER AMERICAN FARMER, 


BONE DUST - - BONE FLOUR! 


ANAYSIS. 








_1 > +--+ 


WARRANTED OHEMIOALLY PURE 


Superioz in quality, and in finer mechanical condition than any other manu- 
factured in this vicinity. 


PRICE, - - - $48 Per Ton in Bags. 
J. J. TURNER & CO. 
mh- 42 Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 





Dads’ Farmers ald Planters Agency 


Referring to our Advertisement elsewhere, offering to purchase and ship for our friends 


All Kinds of Fertilizers, &c. 


we also call attention to our facilities for the selection and forwarding of Every Description of 


Agricultural Implements and Machinery, 
Portable Steam Engines and Boilers, 
Saw and Grist Mills, &c., 


Wagons, Carriages, Buggies, &c. 
Likewise 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS AND PLANTS; FIELD. 
GARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS. 
ALL EKEINDS OF FARM SUPPLIES. 


We also offer to select and bave shipped 


IMPROVED LIVE STOCK, 


CATTLE, HORSES, SHEEP, SWINE and POULTRY. In this Department we buy only from 
breeders of established reputation of the several kinds, and cannot undertake to procure ordinary 
farm stock, such as draft horses, milch cows, &c. In this vicinity great attention is paid to some 
particular breeds of stock, and specimens can be had here which are nowhere to be surpassed. 

As in all transactions we operate for the purchaser, our terms must necessarily be 


CASH (or its equivalent ) 


Sam’l Sands & Son, 


EDITORS AND PUBLISHERS AMERICAN FARMER, 


No. 9 North St., Baltimore, Md. 














COE’S 


| Ammoniated Bone Phosphate. 


——______..@— —— 


Eistablished in 1845. 





And has sustained its high reputation for 


THIRTY 


LETTER FROM MAJ. L. GIDDINGS, 
Master Grange, Annapolis, Md. 
ANNAPOLIS, MD., Nov. 23, 1874. 
ANDREW Cog, Esg., Baltimore, Md. 
Dear Sir: 

Having heard your Super-Phosphate highly recom- 
mended by some of my neighbors, I was induced to try 
it last spring, and now take pleasure in saying that I con- 
sider itone of the best compounds of its class that I 
have ever used. I applied it tomy plant-beds, to melons 
and vegetables of many kinds, to young trees and gra 
vines, and to corn in the hill; and in all cases the fertili- 
zer caused a prompt and rapid growth. The only rows 
in my potato patch not seriously injured by the Colorado 
Beetle, were those in which your phosphate was used,— 
the tubers having obtained gc size before the bugs 
appeared. Truly yours, L. GIDDINGS. 


HON. E. J. HENKLE, M. C. 
Master Grange. 
BRookLynN, ANNE ARUNDEL Co., Mp. 
Mr. ANDREW Cog. 

Dear Sir—\ have used Coe's Super-Phosphate of Lime 
on my corn crop for two successive years, and teke great 
pleasure in testifying to its merits. My crop last year 
was better filled in the ear and heavier than I ever raised 
before. The soil was of inferior quality, and I could only 
attribute the success of the crop to the effects of the 
Fertilizer. Ihave used it again this year and it promises 
equally good results. It is, in my opinion, the most po 
ular and best manufactured Fertilizer in use in this 
community. Very truly, yours, E. J. HENKLE. 





CATONSVILLE, BALTO. Co., Feb. 18, 1875. 
Mr. ANDREW Cor. 

Dear Sir—\t gives me great pleasure tosay I have used 
your ‘*‘Super-Phosphate” on all kinds of crope, both 
zarden and field, and can recommend it to any one hav- 
ng need of a Fertilizer. WM. PRICE. 


MILLersvitue, A. A. Co., Mp. 
February 15th, 1875. f 

Mr. ANDREW Cor. 

Dear Sir—The Phosphate I bought of you last spring, 
I used on Tobacco, and it proved highly satisfactory, and 
I shall purchase again this spring, and would recommend 
it as a first-class article. 

Yours, very res ectfally, OWEN CECIL. 


YV EARS. 


ANNE Arunpet Co., Mp., Feb. 21, 1874, 
AnDREW Coz, Esq., Baltimore, Md. 

Dear Sir—I commenced using your Ammoniated Bone 
Super-Phosphate of Lime in 1866, and since that time I 
have used about one hundred tons of your Phosphate, 

land I have also used most, if not all, of the standard 
Fertilizers in the market, and after seyen years’ experi- 
ence | prefer yours to any other kind I have used. 1 shall 
| want of you 15 or 20 tons this season. 
Yours, very et ti 
BASIL 8. BENSON. 





ANNE ARUNDEL Co., Mp., Feb. 17, 1875. 

| ANDREW Cok, Esq. 

| Dear Sir—I used the last season about twenty tons of 
| your Fertilizer, and 1 can say it is equal, if not superior, 
to that I have bought of you for the last seven or eight 
years, and I shall want at least 20 tons this season, 


Yours truly, BASIL 8. BENSON. 


Our old friend, Mr. B. 8S. Benson, well known as 
reliable in me pra, he may have to say, testifiegas to 
his experience in the use of Coe’s Super-Phosphate, 
used on his farm in Anne Arundel Co. 

EpItoR AMERICAN FARMER. 





BRYANTOWN, CHARLES Co., MD., January 7, 1875. 
Mr. ANDREW Cok, Baltimore, Md. 

Dear Sir—In regard to the Phosphate bought of you 
last spring, | am happy to say it gaye entire satisfaction 
on Corn, Tobacco and in the garden, and you have my 
cordial support in recommending it. 

Yours truly, 8. J. REED. 





ON COTTON. 
Beruany, Ga., October 24, 1872. 
Messrs. Wapisy & Co., Herndon, Ga. 

Yours of 22d inst., asking my opinion of the ‘Original 
Coe’s Super-Phosphate,” a of you last spring, is at 
hand. I believe it te be equal, if not superior, to any of 
the six leading brands which I used on Cotton the present 
year. It was in excellent condition for drilling, and I 
am highly pleased with its effects. Maintain its present 
standard, and it is just what the planter needs. 

Yours, &c., 1. W. CHEATHAM. © 





: PRICH $50 PHR TON. 





ANDREW COKE, 


Oftice, No. 


172 West Pratt Street, 
BALTIMORE. 
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Pure Bone Dust, 


_— -———______ 


BON [E DUST! 


PURE BONE. DUST! 


OO 


To-the Consumer as well as the 
‘Trade Generally. 














We have now completed 


Our New Eactory, 


and with the addition of the latest and most approved machinery are enabled at the shortest 
notice to furnish in large or small quantities 


OUR PURE GROUND BONE, 


At the Lowest Market Price. 


Au experience of more than thirty years in the manufacture of a 


SUPERIOR ARTICLE, 


(from crude stock gathered daily from the Butchers in this market, with whom we bave yearly 
contracts,) coupled with the fact of our inability, as to former seasons, of filling all orders sent to 
us, has demonstrated the advisability of our making a considerable outlay so as to meet demands 
upon us, and think we are now situated to please all that may favor us with acall. Thankful 
for past favors, we hope in the future to merit a continuance of the same. 

’ Respectfully, 


JOHN BULLOCK & SON, 


No. 61 South Gay Street, 
Meh BALTIMORE, MD. 
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With an experience of nearly forty years in supplying the wants of farmers all through the 
Middle and Southern States, we again call attention to our facilities for supplying 


ALL KINDS OF FERTILIZERS 


now offered in this market. No other point in the country offers greater facilities for the manu- 
facture, purchase and shipment of supplies of this kind. We can furnish at the manufacturers’ 
prices all the various 


SUPER-PHOSPHATES 


made in this city. We will buy and ship, on order, 


PERUVIAN CUANO, 


delivering the same, when the quantity warrants it, direct from the Agent's Warehouses, and 
always under guarantee of its freedom from adulteration. Also, 


PHOSPHATIC GUANOS, 
SOUTH CAROLINA PHOSPHATE, 
KAINIT AND MURIATE OF POTASH. 


BONE DUST 


OF ALL KINDS and FINENESSES; BALTIMORE MADE, EASTERN, WESTERN and TEXAN. 
OIL OF VITRIOL AND CHEMICALS 


for making fertilizers at home. 


Land Plaster, Agricultural Salt and Lime. 


Especial attention is directed to our facilities for having manufactured to suit specific purposes, 


SPECIAL FERTILIZERS 


in lots of from 20 tons and upward, with guaranteed percentages of ammonia, soluble phosphate 
and potash, as desired, and at prices proportionate to their constitution as per analysis. 

Farmers desiring small quantities, and clubs, granges and societies, proposing to co-operate in 
the purchase of large lots, are advised to correspond with us, naming their wants, when we will 
report terms, prices and constituents of such Fertilizers as they may desire. 

Farmers and Planters ordering any specified make of Fertilizers will have their orders filled 
promptly, and where discretion is given us to select, we will so act as to insure satisfaction in our 
purchases. é 

The reputation of our establishment through a long series of years of a business in this line, 
is an assurance of our ability and dieposition to faithfully serve our friends and customers 


Terms Cash, or its Equivalent. 


SAM’L SANDS & SON, 


Publishers American Farmer, 


9 NORTH STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Will be ready early in February, with a colored plate, 
mailed free to all my customers—to ethive, price 25 cts.; 


a plain copy to all applicants free. 


PLANT DEPARTMENT 
contains an immense stock of New, Rare and Beautiful 
Plants, sets of new Pelargoniums, new Zonale and double 
Geraniams, new Fuchsias, new Roses, new Heliotropes, 
Begonias, Dahlias, Gladiolus, &c. 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


Beurre d’Aesumption, Souvenir du Congress—with a 
collection of other new Pears. Early Beatrice, Early 
Louisa, Early Rivers--with a set of other new Peaches. 
A large stock of Pear, Aprie, Peacu, PLuM, CHERRIES, 
&c., Standard and Dwarf. GrapeViINes, SMALL FrRvITS, 
&c. ORNAMENTAL TReES, in great variety for Parks. 
Lawns, Gardens, &c. EverGreens of all sizes—all of 
the finest quality, and at the lowest rates. 


VEGETABLE SEEDS, 


of the finest quality, fresh and pure, grown by myself 
or specially for me, or my importation. 


FLOWER SEEDS 


Being extensively engaged in importing and growing 
New and Rare Piants, consec wy! my facilities for 
Seed-eaving are unequalled. Th following Catalogues 
—with othere, now ready—mailed free: No. 1, adescrip- 
tive Catalogue of Fruit Trees; No. 2,a Catalogue of 
Garden, Agricultural and Flower Seeds; No. 6, a Cata- 
logue of New, Rare and Beautiful Plants. 


John Saul, 


WASHINGTON, D. C€. 


feb-3t 


THE AMERICAN FARMER. 





TREES, Etc. 


We offer fer SPRING. 1875, an unusually 


large stock of well-grown, thrifty 
Standard and Dwarf Fruit Trees. 
Grape Vines, Small Fruits. 
Ornamental Trees, Shrabs, Roses 
New and Rare Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 
Evergreens and Bulbous Roots. 

New and Rare Green & Het-Heuse Plants. 
Small Parcels forwarded by mail when desired. 
Prompt attention given to all enquiries. 
Descriptive and Illustrated Priced Catalogues sent_prepaid 
on receipt of stamps, as follows: 

No. 1—Fruite, 10e. No. 2—Ornamental Fine - 10c. 
No. 3—Greenhouee, 10e. No. 4—Wholesale, Free. 


sie ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


Estab d 1840. 
f-3t] Mount Hope Nurseries, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


RP Bee eR US ENS 


SmaH Fruits for Spring Planting. 


STRAW BERRIES, RASPBERRIES, BLACKBERRIES, 
CURRANTS, GOOSEBERRIES, GRAPEVINES, 
| and ASPARAGUS ROOTS ;.also, DAHLTAS, 
GLADIOLUS, TUBEROSES. 
| (2 SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 





Address 


J. COOK, 


Carroll Post-=Cfiice, 


| 
| 
BALTIMORE CO., MD. [feb-3t 








HOT-BED 


We can spare 300 or more Hot-bed Sashes, 3}x7 feet, sound and in fair order. 


in lots of 10 or more, $2.50 each. 
or sail vessel at our wharf. These Sashes cost 
cross straps. 

Having abandoned the Ve 
besides an abundance of glass 


SASHES. 





Price $3.00.each; 


For the lot we will take $2.00 each, cash, delivered on steame- 


$5.00 each, (new) and are hand-made, with two 


getuble Seed growing, we have no further use for them, as we have 
for our Flower trade. 


WwW. F. MASSEY & CoO. 


“feb-2t 


FLORISTS, 
Chestertown, Md. 





GEORGE PAGE & CO., 


Machinists and 


Portable and Stationary Steam Engines 
and Boilers, Patent Portable CIR- 
CULAR SAW MILLS, Portable 
Grist Mills, Horse Powers. Leffel’s 







Founders. / 


Turbine Water Wheel, &c. 
No. 5 N. SCHROEDER STREET, near W. Baltimore street, 


feb-ly 


BALTIMORE, MD. 











Bi Combined Drill and Wheel Hoe. 
The Planet Junior Seed Drills 


AND WHEEL HOES—FOUR STYLES. 


These excellent tools are of the newest and most im- 
proved construction, combining all the geod points of the 
original **Planets” with new and valuable features, and | 
they are simple, artistic, compact and strong, workin 
well in all soils. They sow perfectly all Garden and small 
nursery seeds; the Combined Machine holds one quart, 
and becomes a Wheel Hoe by removing one bolt. It has 
two pairs of interchangeable éempered steel hoex, one for | 
delicate work close to the plants, leaving the ground 
level; the other for throwing heavy furrows to or from | 
the row. It also has a sub-soiler and shovel plow for | 
deep stirring, and for opening drills for Potatoes, Corn, | 
Beans, &c. No vegetable garden, however small, should 
be without one. Send for full descriptive Circulars. 

Prices :—Delivered, packed, at depots in Philadelphia. | 
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My annual catalogue of Vegetable and Flower Seed 
for 1875, will be ready by January txt for all who apply. 
Customers of last season need not write for it. In it 


| will be found several valuable varieties of new vegeta- 


bles intreduced for the first time thie season, having 
made new vegetables a specialty for many years. Grow- 
ing over one hundred and fifty varieties on my several 
farms, I would particularly invite the patronage of mar- 
ket gardeners and all others who are especially desirous 


| to have their seed pure and fresh, and of the very beat 


strain. All seed sent out from my establishment are 
covered by three warrants as given in my catalogue. 
jan-3t JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass 


NEW CATALOGUE. 


Our illustrated and descriptive CATALOGUE of 1875, 


| containing marsy new, scarce and valuable GREEN- 


HOUSE and BEDDING PLANTS, and rare and 
choice NURSERY STOCK, is now ready for distri- 





aay a? directions for use accompany each machine. | 


pet Sadler — 4?) eee = bution. Mailed on application and receipt of pestage 
“ “ Double Wheel Hoe, - 10.00 stamp. 
13 No. : : - - - 16.75 
ro Steels, by mail, each - - - 25 MILLER & HAYKS, 
ow ** “ a rt pe - = 40 


Mount Airy Nurseries, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
niiinaieteateaiaiaenal 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY Ss. L. ALLEN & CO. 
Office and Sample Booms—119 6. Fourth St., PHILADELPHIA. | fe-2t] 


NOAH WALKER & CO. 


THE 


Celebrated Clothiers 


OF BALTIMORE, MD. 


Announce the tntroduction of a plan of ordering 


CLOTHING AND UNDERWEAR BY LETTER, 


to which they call your special attention. They will send on application their improved and 
accurate RULES FOR SELF-MEASUREMENT, and a full 
line of samples from their immense stock -of 


Cloths, Cassimeres, Coatings, Shirtings, §c., §c. 


A large and well-assorted stock of READY-MADE CLOTHING always on hand, 
together with a full line of FURNISHING GOODS. 


NOAH WALEBER c& CO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in Men’s and Boy’s Clothing and Furnishing Goods, 
either Ready-Made or Made to Order. 


d-ly 165 and 167 W. BALTIMORE STREET, Baltimore, Md. 
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RHODE Sy 
Standard Manures. 


PREPARED FOR ALL CROPS. 
Jno. M. Rhodes & Co., 
me 80 SOUTH STREET, BALTIMORE. 


THOMAS W. LEVERING & SONS, 


55 COMMERCE ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 


Commission Merchants and Dealers in Seeds, 


HAVE ON HAND 








Clover, Sapling or English Clover, 


Timothy, Orchard and Herds Grass, 
fe-3m AND OTHER FIELD SEEDS. 


COTTON PLANTING 1875. 
SOLUBLE AMMONIATED 


SOUTH SHA GUANO 


Ton, 11 Bags, - - $50.00 


OR CHILGA GQuUouauwe 


Ton, 12 Bags, baad = bad 830. 00. 


B. M. RItODES & CO., Importers, 
DISCOUNT TO DEALERS. fe-3m 82 South Street, Baitimore, Md. 


FARMERS & HORSE OWNERS, ATTENTION ! 


TRY THE CELEBRATED PATENT 


RUBBER-LINED HORSE COLLARS AND PADS 


PATENTED SEPT. 3, 1867,—JUNE 16, 1868. 
THEY POSSESS EVERY ADVANTAGE OVER ALL OTHER COLLARS! 
THEY ARE WARRANTED NOT TO GAL L if properly fitted, being always dry, cool, smooth and elastic, and 
easily washed and kept clean. 
THEY ARE WARRANTED TO HEAL GALLS, under work in hot weather, with the application of cold water 
one The Vulcanized Rubber sesses Sulphur, White L ead, &c,, coeling and healing y in their vature. 
THEY ARE WARRANTE br O OUTLAST OTHER COLLARS if kept clean with water only. No Oil, Grease, 
Soap or Liniment, must be used on the Rubber, as it will soften it and cause it to peel off in time. They areas easily 
nee as any other Collar. Price Lists and Dese riptive Circulars sent by mail. Sample Cellars sent by express 
Cc. 0. D. Liberal discount to the trade. 


Prices-8S32.50 to $5.00 retail. 


Address W. D. MACY, Sole Manufacturer, 
fe-8m No. 11 German Street, Baltimere, Md, 
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SENT GRATIS! CHEAP ENOUGH! 

I will send gratis on application a 46 page Catalogue, with descriptions and testimonials of aj] my New, 
Early, and Late well-tested Peaches; with much valuable information of what and how to plant, giving correct 
rotation in ripening of all desirable kinds of Peaches—from early to late. ’ 

I have a large stock of the following extra, early variety, all of which ripen from ene to two weeks earlier than 
any other kinds known as EARLY BEATRICE, EARLY LOUISA, EARLY RIVERS, EARLY ALEXANDER, 
and AMSDEN’S JUNE,—the Ameden’s June offered in dormant bud only. 


Barly Beatrice. 


This variety has been well tested in large Orchards, and hundreds of bushels of this Peach have been put on 
our market in 1872, 1873 and 1874, and on this—the severest test it could have—it has proved even better than al! 
that has ever been claimed for it. It is fully two weeks earlier than Hale’s-Early, and free from rot, and the Com- 
mission Merchants of Philadelphia and New York not only say it is one of the earliest and best Peaches, but one of 
the BEST SHIPPING PEACHES that goes on these markets, and brings more than double the price of any other 
Peach. 

I also offer an immense stock of Peaches in variety, in which are ten new valuable and well-tested kinds, sold 
by no other house this season, and which will make the season for shipping some four weeks longer. By planting 
my new early and late varieties, the canning houses can run from one to two weeks longer than ever before while 
depending on the old kinds. Among the valuable Late Peaches, I offer one which ripens two weeks later than all 
others, and in 1873 was a in an ordinary pa ong ep successfully to Europe, via steamer from Baltimore, fruit 
arriving in good order. It ts a Peach of fine large size, well tested in many large Orchards of Maryland and Dela- 
ware; not excelled formarket value. See Catalogues for Testimonials. 


ALSO, AT REDUCED RATES, A LARGE STOCK OF 
Apples, Pears, Cherries, Grapes, Raspberries, Blackberries, Straw- 


berries, Gooseberries, Currants, Asparagus, Rhubarb, Ever- 
greens, Roses and Deciduous Trees, and Shrubbery. 
In fact, all kinds of Trees and Plants usually found in a first-class Nursery can be supplied, at much less than 


the usual —. in order to clear ground. IE will Sell Ne. I Apple Trees, 6 to 8 Feet High, at 15 
Cts. Each, or $12 per 100 Trees. Grown with care, and all put ont true te name. 


ADDRESS, RANDOLPH PETERS, 


Great Northern and Southern Nurseries, 
AGENTS WANTED. {feb-2t] WILMINGTON, DEL. 





LEWIS KELLUM. J. A. LIVINGSTON. 


I. ELETL.I.0O0M & CO. 


Bone, Guano and Seed Depot, 


o. 119 HILLEN STREET, Near BELAIR MARKET. 


Agents for Lister Brothers’ STANDARD SUPER-PHOSPHATE of LIME and GROUND BONE, 


At Factory Frices, 


And all the Popular Brands of Phosphates of this market constantly on hand. 


TIMOTHY, CLOVER and All FIELD SEEDS, also CORN, OATS and MILL FEED, 
LL. KELLUM & Co., 119 Hillen St., near Belair Market. (ty 
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PRADO OOOO OO OATES SK OOOOBOOOO 4 ORNAMENTAL, WIRE WORKS. 
DUFUR & CO. 
No. 36 North Howard Street, Baltimore, Md. 


MANUFACTURE 


Wire Railing for Cemeteries, Balconies, &c. 


SIEVES, FENDERS, CACES, SAND and COAL SCREENS, WOVEN WIRE, &c. 
feb-ly Also, Iron Bedsteads, Chairs, Settees, &c., &c. 
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THE CHEMICAL COMPANY OF CANTON, 


WM. DAVISON, Pres’t. B. N. BAKER, Sec’y. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Dit Witriotk 


AND OTHER CHEMICALS. 
Office, 104 Lombard St., up stairs. Works on Clinton St., Canton. 
; BALTIMORE, MD. 
ALL ORDERS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO nov-ly 


JOHN J. HAND, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Carriages, Buggies and Jageer Wagons, 


OF ALL STYLES, 


151 North High Street, 


Between Gay and Hillen Streets, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


(@~ New and Second-hand Carriages constantly on hand. All orders promptly executed at 
Reasonable Rates. Repairs done on Shortest Notice. nov-ly J. J. HAND. 


HUGH SISSON, 
STEAM MARBLE WORKS, 


Cor. North and Monument Streets, 


Importer and Dealer in Foreign and Domestic 


MARBLE & STATUARY. 


The Trade supplied with MARBLE IN BLOCKS, or cut to size, at Lowest 
ates. 


REPOSITORY AND SALES ROOMS, 
No. 140 W. BALTIMORE STREET, 


Between Calvert and North (Rinehart Buildings), where may be seen 
a Choice Collection of, 
STATUARY, MANTELS, 
FURNITURE SLABS, 
COUNTERS, TILE, 
MONUMENTS, TOMBS, 
CRAVESTONES, 
CURB and POSTS 














my-6t for Cemetery Lots, &c. ° 
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TREES AND PLANTS. 
Rosebank Nurseries. 


We invite the attention of Planters and Aupptons Cultivators to our complete stock of the 
ollowing : 
APPLES, Standard and Dwarf. ‘ CHERRIES, Standard and Dwarf. 
PEACHES, PLUMS and GRAPE VINES, together with other SMALL FRUITS of popular 
kinds) ORNAMENTAL TREES, EVERGREENS and SHRUBS, with ROSES 
in great variety. A large stock of choice GERANIUMS, VERBENAS, 
and other bedding-out plants. 


75 to 100,000 two and three-year old OSAGE ORANGE HEDGE PLANTS. 


{2 ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. Catalogues forwarded on Application.@A 


W. D. BRACKENRIDGE. 
CL.FIN POM ck C§#oO. 


. Manufacturers of 


MACH IN B-MADEB POTS. 


Pots for Propagating Cotton Plants for Karly Planting, Pots for forcing Jute, 
alse Turpentine Pots. 

These Pots are made with the most approved machinery from tempered clay. The quantities 
made by us per day are from 3,0U0 to 6,000, 

We have always on hand a large assortment of FLOWER POTS = ‘laving improved facilities 
for the manufacture of FLOWER PUTS, and giving the same our entire attention. we are enabled 
to supply the market with an article which, for neatness, durability and cheapness we defy competition. 

These Pots can be safely shipped to any part of the United States in lots to suit ; also, URNS, 


BIRD BOXES and HANGING BASKETS. 
LINTON & CO. 


ageiyr. Corner Lexington and Pine Sts., Baltimore, Md. 


HARRINGTON & MILLS, 


Nos, 204 & 206 BALTIMORE STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Fine Furniture, Looking Glasses, Gilt Frames, Curtains and Draperies, 


We call particular notice to our large stock of CANE FURNITURE, embracing 
Chairs, Tables, Lounges, &c., &c.; being particularty suitable for country residences, and adapted 
from its lightness and coolness, for Southern latitudes. 

















A large stock of Fine Furniture constantly on hand and made to order. may—ly. 
MARYLAND BRITANNIA 
AND 


GOLD AND SILVER PLATE WORKS. 
ESTABLISHED 1850. 
WM. HOoLuMEBeS, 
SALES ROOM.«---+-++sccsssssssessee ...No.3 NORTH CHARLES STREET. 
Office and Factory, Nos. 50 and 52 Holliday Street, = 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


s@ Repairing and Replatirg done so as to look equal to new ware. may—ly. 
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THE WATT PLOW. 


VICTORIOUS ON EVHRY FIELD. 
Those Who Use It Will Have no Other. 
AWARDED FIRST PREMIUM AT EVERY FAIR ATTENDED IN 1874. 





VIRGINIA STATE FAIR AT RICHMOND—First premium on three and four-horse sizes, right and left hand. 
At the plowing match, ALL PREMIUMS AWARDED white plowmen were taken with Watt Plows of one, tw 
three and four-horse sizes, and colored plowmen with one, two and three-horse sizes, BEING SEVEN OU 
OF EIGHT PREMIUMS. 

North Carolina State Fair at Raleigh. South Carolina State Fair at Columbia. Georgia State Fair at Atlanta. 
Orangeburg, 8. C. Danville, Va. Weldon, N.C. Charlotte,N.C. Point Pleasant, W. Va. 

his, with its great reputation before it, has won new laurels this year which must convince every farmer of 

its superiority. No choking where bright and smooth. No labor to plowmen. One-third less DRAUGHT to the 
team. Thorough burial of the weeds, grass, &c. Great STRENGTH, durability and economy, and complete 
pulverization of the soil. Warranted as represented, or to be returned. Send for Catalogue and Price-List. 


WATT c& CALI, 


dec-ly SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 1452 Franklin Street, Richmond, Va. 





HUBBALL & DUNNETT, 


HYDRAULIC ENGINEERS, 


6 & 8 N. Liberty St., and 171 N. Eutaw St., Baltimore. 


Public and Private Buildings Heated by Steam or Hot Water ; Piumbing of every de- 
scription, with Lead, Gaivanized or Plain Iron Pipe; hot and cold water; Hydraolic Ma- 
chines, various patterns, simple in construction and curable, viz: Steam Pumps, positive 
action ; Hot Water Pumps, Acid Pompe, Double Action Pumps, Braes and Iron; Water- 
Sug Wheel Pumps, Water Kams, Wind Mill Pumps, Horse-Power Paumpe, Steamboat Pumps 
for extinguishing fire; Springfield Gas Machines for lighting Country Houses, Hotels, 
Factories and Kailroad Stations, &c., &c. 

Having experienced workmen in our employ, any work entrusted to our care will be 
promptly and eatiefactori'y done. 

We have the privilege to refer to the following gentiemen as to our capability to do the 
above work: Hon. Reverdy Jobneon, Hon. Henry G Davie, Hon. Wm. Pinkney Whyte, 
Francis T. King, Eeq.. J. H. B. Latrobe, Eeq., Samue! G. Wyman, Eeq., William G. 
Harrison, Eeg., William W. Taylor, Eeq., John Gregg, Eeq., Wm. F. Burne, Eeq., J. W. 
Allnutt, Eeq., Mesere- Baldwin & Price, Architects. dec-ly 








JOHN C. DURBOROW, 


GENERAL AGENT FOR 


THE KIRBY MOWERS AND REAPERS, 


5D 
Light street, 


BALTIMORE, 


MARYLAND. 


~ 55 
# Light street, 
| BALTIMORE, 


MARYLAND. 





te@-The KIRBY COMBINED REAPER AND MOWER with BALTIMORE SELF-RAKE received FIRST 

PREMIUM at Carroll County, Frederick County and ostgomery County, Md., FALRS, October, 1878. The BUR- 

DICK INDEPENDENT REAPER with BALTIMORE SELF-RAKE received FIRST PREMIUM and DIPLOMA 

at Maryland State Fair, 1873. The KIRBY TWO-WHEEL MOWER was awarded the FIRST PREMIUM at 

Carroll County, Frederick County and Montgomery County, Md., Fairs; and also, at Leesburg, Va., Fair, 1873. 
SIMPLE, STRONC AND DUBABLE. 


POSITIVELY NO SIDE DRAUGHT, NO WEIGHT ON THE HORSE’S NECK. Extras and repairs constantly 
onhand. Send for Circular and Price-List. Also, DEALER IN ALL KINDS OF 


Agricultural Implements, Cucumber Pumps, Seeds, Fertilizers, &c. 


JOHN C. DURBOROW, 


dec-ly 55 Light Street, near Pratt, Baltimore, Md. 
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R. SINCLAIR & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Agricultural Implements 
MACHINERY. 


Also, Growers and Importers of 


nC] Garden and Field Seeds, &c. 


DEALERS IN FRUIT TREES AND PLANTS. 








We would call the special attention of our friends and customers to the following 
first-class Machinery and Implements, which we guarantee to be equal to any article of 
the kind made in this country, being all of ourown manufacture. We name, in part, 
such Machinery and Implements as are required by the Farmer and Planter for the 
Spring and Harvest Season, viz: 

SINCLAIR’S PATENT MASTICATORS, of which we make four sizes, viz: 
Hand, Hand and Power, and Steam and Water Powers. These machines are the best 
in use for the purpose of cutting up Corn Stalks and Sugar Cane. 

SINCLAIR’S PATENT SCREW PROPELLORs, HAY, STRAW AND FOD- 
DER CUTTERS, of which we make six (6) sizes, viz: Two light sizes, for hand power ; 
two medium sizes, which can be run by hand or power, and two sizes for horse power. 
All of the above-named Cutters are our own patents and manufacture, and as such we 
can recommend them. Our 6-inch Small Hand Cutter is considered to be the best cheap 
Cutter made in this country. Price, $16.00. 

READING'S PATENT HORSE-POWER CORN SHELLER, with and without 
Cleaning Attachment. The Attachment is Sinclair & Uo.’s Improvement. 

VIRGINIA HAND AND POWER SHELLER, with and without Cleaner. The 
Cleaner to this Sheller is also Sinclair & Co.’s Improvement. 

DOUBLE AND SINGLE IRON SPOUT DOUBLE-GEARED HAND SHELL- 
ERS, WOOD-SPOUT HAND SHELLERS, several kinds. 

SINCLAIR & CO.’8 SOUTHERN J]RON-BRACE GRAIN CRADLES, with 
Four, Five and Six Fingers. Considered the best Cradle made in this country. 

SCULLY’S CELEBRATED CIDER AND WINE MILL AND PRESS, two 
sizes. They speak for themselves ; in fact, they have no equals. 

“ANDERSON’S”’ AGRICULTURAL STEAMER, for Cooking Food for Stock. 
The best in use. 

PELTON PATTERN OF HORSE POWERS, several sizes. 

‘“CARDWELL’S”’ PATENT THRASHER AND CLEANER, two sizes. 

THRASHERS AND STRAW CARRIERS, several sizes. 

BUCKEYE REAPERS AND MOWERS, all the different sizes and styles. 

ADVANCE MOWERS, HORSE WHEEL-RAKES, HAY TEDDERS, HORSE 
HAY-FORKS, SULKY CULTIVATORS, PLOWS, HARROWS and CULTI- 
VATORS, and all kinds of 


FARMING AND HORTICULTURAL TOOLS. 
Address, R. SINCLAIR & CO. 


may-ly. 62 Light street, Baltimore. 








Co 
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BUCKEYE MOWER AND REAPER, 
SWEBESTAKES THRESHER AND CLEANER. 


The Truth is mighty and will prevail! 


28,000 Buckeye Mowers and Reapers, 
And 1,500 Sweepstakes Threshesr 


Sold in the United States alone during the season of 1874. 


Farmers, do you want any more emphatic endorsement than this of the superior merits of these 
machines? Do not allow yourselves to be humbugged by the extravagant representations of — 
for other machines. 

The BUCKEYE and the SWEEPSTAKES are the Stanparps, and when you buy either’ oF 
both of them you are sure to get your money’s worth, and to have machines that will last you, with 
prope r care, 15 years and probably longer. 

e BUCKEYE MILLER TABLE RAKE REAPER carried off the highest honors at almost 
ev 7 field-trial of 1874, and it has been plainly demonstrated that it is the simplest, best and 
easiest Reaper to bind after in the market. 

Both the BUCKEYE and SWEEPSTAKES have had several improvements added to them, 

and the 


‘Tuproved Buckeye” Mower aud Reaper 


AND 


OWEEPOTAKES THRESHFR & CLEANER, 


which we are now manufacturing for the vege harvest, are beyond a doubt the cheapest a 
best Implements of their kind now offered to the fa arming public. 

Send your P. O. address, and I will be pleased to mail you full descriptive pamphlets, &c., of 
these machines. 


JOSHUA THOMAS, Gen'l Agt. 


53 Light Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Also GENERAL AGENT for the 
Hagerstown Wheel Horse Rake, 
Frick & Co.’s Portable and 
Stationary Steam sors et 8 
And Dealer in 


Mill Stones, Bolting Cloths, Smut eee be 
and Mill Machinery generally. 








feb.ly 
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THOS. NORRIS & SON. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Agricultural Implements, 
Field and Garden Seeds, Fertilizers, &c. 


Would call special attention to the following first-class Machines, &c.: 
WESTLINGHOUSE THRESHERS AND CLEANERS. 
AULTMAN & TAYLOR'S THRESHERS AND CLEANERS. 
LEVER AND RAILWAY HORSE POWERS—most approved. 
VAN WICKLE WHEAT FAN—Price $37. 
AMERICAN CIDER MILL AND PRESS-the best—$40 
OUR NEW ACME PLOUGH. 


Bickford & Hoffman Grain Drills, 


Plows, Harrows, Cultivators, Straw Cutters, Corn Shellers, and all kinds of Farmirig Tools. Fresb 
Field and Garden Seeds, Pure Ground Bone and other Fertilizers. 


PETER SCHUTTLER’S FARM & FREIGHT WAGONS 


We call particular attention to these wagons, which are of very superior make, and which we 
offer e&ceedingly low for cash. 


CUCUMBER PUMPS, 


WITH PORCELAIN-LINED IRON CYLINDERS. 








We are prepared to furnish, wholesale and retail, the best and cheapest Cucumber Pumps in the 
country, to suit all purposes, from the small cistern to the deepest well. 
Send for Circular and Price List. 


FOR HARVEST, 1875. 
W. A. WOOD’S WORLD-RENOWNED 


SELF-RAKE REAPER, |. 


WITH AND WITHOUT*MOWING ATTACHMENT. ' 


A. E. WOOD'S MOWING. MACHINES, 


Universally acknowledged as foot as, if not superior to, any others in use. The above Machines 
have taken more FIRST PREMIUMS in this country and in Europe than any other Reaping and ‘ 
Mowing Machines extant. Send for Descriptive Circulars. For sale by ‘ 


THOMAS NORRIS & SON, Agents, 
mayl-ly. 141 Pratt street, Baltimore, Md. 
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Ww. Stuart SyMINGTON. TuHos. A. SYMINGTON. 


PATAPSCO CHEMICAL WORKS. 
SYMINGTON BROS. & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


OIL VITRIOL 


AND OTHER CHEMICALS. 


Works on Locust Poin 
nevidy Office, 44 South sen \ Baltimore. 


«“ THE. CARROLLTON.” 








ee LLL 
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This new and beautiful Hotel, located upon the site of “ Old Fountain Hotel,” extended by an 
elegant front on Baltimore street, is convenient alike to the business man and the tourist. 


It is the only Hotel in Baltimore of the new style, embracing 


ELEVATORS, SUITS OF ROOMS, with BATHS, 


And all conveniences; perfect ventilation and light throughout, and was planned and built as 
Hotel, new from its foundation. 

Its elegant and convenient Office and Exchange Room, with Telegraph, &c., will at all times 
be at the disposal of the merchants and citizens of the city. 

The location of the Ladies’ Entrance on Baltimore street, and the beautiful Drawing Rooms 
connected therewith, will give to families more than the usual degree of quietude and seclusion. 

The undersigned refers to his career of over thirty years as a Hotel Manager in New York and 
Baltimore, and feels confident, that with a new and modern house, he can give entire satisfaction to 
his guests. 

To accommodate Merchants and others who visit Baltimore, the proprietor will charge $3 per 
day- for the rooms on fourth and fifth floors, making the difference on account of the elevation. 
Ordinary transient rates for lower floors, $4 per day. 


R. B. COLEMAN, Proprietor. 
BALTIMORE, Mp. [nov-ty] 
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- MORO PHILLIPS’ 


GENUINE IMPROVED 


SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME. 


STANDARD GUARANTEED. 


Reduced in price, and improved in quality by the addition of Potash. Thie article is already too well known to 
require any comments upon its Agricultural value. Thirteen years’ experience bas fully demonstrated to the 
agricultural bog AL lasting qualities on all crops, and the introduction of Potarh gives it addivional value. 

PRICE $50 PER TON, 2,000 . Discount to Dealers. 


PURE PHUINE, 


SUPERIOR TO PERUVIAN GUANO. Patented April 29,1860. Manufactured by MORO PHILLIPS. 
PRICE $50 PER TON, 2,000 LBS. Diecountto Dealers. For sale at Manufacturer’s Depots: 
110 S. DELAWARE AV., ae 7 Pa. 
95 SOUTH STREET, Baltimore, Md. 
And by Dealers in genera! throughout the country. Pamphlets mailed free on ap Sication. 
ly é Mord PHILLIPS, Sole Proprietor and Manufacturer. 











MONUMAENT IRON WwvoREHs. 


DENMEAD & SON, 


Cor. North and Monument Streets, Baltimore, Md. 
MANUFACTURERS OF STATIONARY AND PORTABLE 


Steam Engines and Boilers 


OF ALI: SIZES. 


DAVID’S PATENT PULVERIZING MILLS, for Guanos, Bones, Ores, Clays ; 
also, Flour Making. 
sae- SEND FOR CIRCULAR. ap-ly. 


BALTIMORE 


RETORT AND FIRE BRIGK WORKS. 
GEORGE C. HICKS & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CLAY RETORTS, TILES, FIRE BRICK, 


VITRIFIED STEAM-PRESSED 


Drain and Sewer Pipe, Stove Lining, &c. 


ap-ly Manufactory, Locust Point, Balt. Office, 4 S. Holliday St. 


Established) A. 5. WARNER, [1sB11. 


Manufacturer of 


Silver Ware & Rich Jewelry, 


English, Swiss and American WATCHES of the Best Makers; 
Importer and Dealer in Diamonds, Fine Watches, 
Silver-Plated Ware, Table Cutlery, &c. 


WEDDING PRESENTS, 


Premiums for Agricultural Fairs, Fine Bronzes, Opera Glasses and Shell Jewelry, de 


jety No. 135 W. Baltimore Street, near Calvert, Baltimore. 
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A NEW GOOSEBEREY, 


THE EARLY KENT. 


We now offer plants of this for the first time. We claim that it is enormously productive, 
never mildews, and is of a good marketable size, fully ten days before the Houghton. Has been 
thoroughly tested by several of our best fruit growers. We refer to R. 8. Emory, Esq., and E. M. 
Wilkens, ., of this place, both of whom have tried it. : 

PRICE 50 cents each. $4.00 per dozen. $30.00 per 100. We will mail 3 strong plants for 
One Dollar. Send 25 cents for our New Catalogue, and get the value of the money in Flower 


Seeds thrown in, WW. EF. MASSHY & CO. 


(Late MASSEY & HUDSON,) 


dec-tf Chestertown, Kent County, Md. 





JOHN D. HAMMOND. HENRY A. ANTHONY. 


JOHN D. HAMMOND & CO. 


Saddle, Harness, Trunk and Collar 
Manufacturers, 


Ww EOLESAIAE AND RETAIL, 
No. 361 W. Baltimore Street, opposite “Eutaw House,” 
sep—ly BALTIMORE. 


LIME, ‘ HAIR, BRICKS, CEMENT AND _ PLASTERS. 


WARREN'S 
Lime, Cement and Plaster Depot. 


CONSTANTLY ON HAND 
Building Lime in Barrels, or Packed in Hogheads for Shipment, 
or Delivered in Bulk to Buildings, Wholesale and Retail. 
sa@>Rosendale Cement, Calecined and Land Plasters at Lowest Prices.-@a 
No. 18 EAST FALLS AVENUE, 
Bricks at Brick-Yard Prices. oct-ly Baltimore, M dad. 








Ryder’s American Fruit-Drier. 


Thie Machine combines cheapne 8 In first cost, daranility, simplicity, and practical utility in the most perfect 
manner. It is made in sizes especially adapted for 


Farmers and E'amily Use. 
I, has been greatly improved since last season, and, it is claimed, will in a single year 


SAVE ITS COST IN CANS AND SUGAR, 
And that fruits prepared in it are superior in Flavor, Color and General Appearance. 
It will dry and preserve equally well ali kinds of Fruit, Veretabics, and anima! substances. By its use, also, 
inferior fruits can be partially saved and turned to account. 
The DRIER ie now made in different sizes, with heater and ail complete, varying in price from $50 to $200, 
and having a drying capacity of from 5 to 50 bushels per day. 
G2” For further tnfermation, and for Illustrated Circular and Price-List, address 


SAML. SANDS & SON, Publishers American Farmer, 
jy-tf 9 NORTH STREET, BALTIMORE. 
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CHESAPEAKE CHEMICAL WORKS. 


EE 


SALT. C. AKE. () | V TR () | sears SODA. 
ulph. Soda 
KAINITE. CHLORCALIUM, 


(Sulph. Potash.) (Muriate Potash. 


MANUFACTURERS AND MANIPULATORS OF ccaeee 
ON ORDERS AND FORMULAS FURNISHED BY 
OUR FRIENDS. 


We offer to the Trade the following Coods, all of which are 
absolutely Free from Adulteration : 


DISSOLVED GROUND BONE, 


Containing 3 per cent. of Ammonia, 


DISSOLVED SOUTH AMERICAN BONE ASH, : 
: DISSOLVED SOUTH CAROLINA PHOSPHATE. 


SLINGLUFF & CO. 
ore ise w. rae Ss 1, BALTIMORE. 
WALTER HAMMOND’S 


AMMONIATED 


SUPER PHOSPHATE OF LIME 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WALTER HAMMOND, 


(Late Manufacturer end Gen’l Agt. for the Sale of the Original Coe’s Super Phosphate of Lime,) 


No. 64 S. Sharp street, near Pratt, 4 


BaLtTimorE, Dec. Ist, 1874. 
The undersigned respectfully informs his customers ‘and the 
trade that he will in the future manufacture Super Phosphate of Lime 
under his own name as above. Respectfully soliciting a continuance 
of your patronage I remain, 
Yours, respectfully, 


pbs WALTER HAMMOND. 








ii | | 
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DUST & BONE MBAL. 


BONE 
“The Standard in America.” 


Ammonis. ...<2...s500..20.554 1 Bone Phosphate of Lime.......... ...+.. 54 
‘845 Per Ton, in Bags. 


MARYLAND. SUPER - PHOSPHATE 


And Tobacco Sustain. 


750 lbs. Peruvian Guano, 1,100 lbs. Bone Dust. 150 lbs. Potash. 
$50 Per Tou, in Bags. 


DISSOLVED OR VITRIOLIZED BONE, 


$48 Per Ton. 
No. 1 PERUVIAN GUANO, OFL VITRIOL (warranted full strength), MURIATE POTASH, SUL- 
PHATE OF SODA, NITRATE OF SODA, SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 
And other Chemicals for making Super-Phosphates and Fertilizers, at Wholesale Prices. 


JOSHUA HORNER, Jr. & CO. 


54 S. Gay St., Cor. Chew, and Stirling Sts., and 178 Forrest St, 


HULL, MATHEWS & CO. 


Produce Commission Merchants 


FOR SALE OF 


Butter, Eees and Produce Generally 


And Dealers in FLOUR, GRAIN and FEED. 


AGENTS FOR 


Thompson & Edwards’ Fertilizers, 


je-ly 100 S. CHARLES ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 


Keystone Portable Forges 


PAN BLAST, LARGE OR SMALL, FOR HAND OR POWER. 


EVERY FARMER SHOULD HAVE ONE, and save money 
and time by doing HIS OWN REPAIRING, &c. 




















Send for Descriptive Catalogue and Price- List to 


REUTER & MALLORY, 
Panty 148. Charles Street, Baltimore. 
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on. -B.J.BAKER rR & CO. 
| “ = in - MANUFACTURERS AND 





PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE, IMPORTERS OF 


NORTHERN CENTRAL PurebroundBone 
CHEMICALS 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROADS 


“ON THE FERTI LIZERS. 
West, Northwest and Southwest, 36 & 38 
South Charles St. 


To PITTSBURG, CINCINNATI, 
LOUISVILLE, INDIANAPOLIS, | BALTIMORE, MD, 


cureacousrrorr. | Potash Salts, 


PROMINENT POINTS. 


smu OL VATRIOL, 


Alexandria & Fredericksburg Railways 


Washington, Richmond, Witrate 


AND ALL POINTS IN THE md. of Soda. 
AEan tre ateontte SeMteS: GRANGER CULTIVATOR. 
ALL RAIL LINE [re we ranmsns oc merjtand, Vireints 


WITH NO I offer you for the next season the Granger Cultivator, 
* with ent tongue er wheels. It has been fully tested in 


OMNIBUS TRANSFER AT WASHINGTON, | sfimesctisa"ttan‘and enw eas cation os 





acres a day. It is invaluable for putting in crops of 
Wheat, Oats and Rye, and for the cultivation of CORN, 
NORTHERN CENTRAL TRUCKS, TOBACCO, ORCHARDS, &c. It is the Light- 

= - + est, the Best. and the Cheapest, and costs $10 less than any 
other Walking Cultivator. It can plow from 2 te 8 inches 


AND 
deep, and throw the dirt to or from the row, each shovel 
h and ERIE RAI [WAYS throwing as much dirt as a smal) one-horse plow. 
TESTIMONIALS. 


Brown’s Store P. O., Va., July 17, 1874. 
ON THE NORTH TO Mr. R. L. Harver—Jear Sir:—Your enquiry ef my 
HARRISBURG, WILLIAMSPORT, ELMIRA, opinion in reference to the operation of the Walking Cui- 


} y ’ STE ; tivator is, that I consider it decidedly the best implement 
WATKINS GLEN, ROCHESTER, ERIE, I have ever seen to work corn, and, 1 believe, many other 


BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS. crops. It enables the farmer to control a large crop of 

| corn with little labor, does its aS Eo and will be- 
- in general use wherever introduced. 

§2 Baggage called for and checked at Hotels and pri- | “°™* "8 oe 

ae ee a to deetination. Sleeping and | menpeenan s, Bnowe. 
arlor Car accommodations secured. z amaue 7 . 7 
Throngh tickets wold and information given at com- | yn, nm. 2. HRURARIREE EO Va Ang. 10, 1674. 

pany’s office, how. 1 am pleased with the Granger Cultivator that . 

j | used this year; in reply l answer that if J had to be with- 
N. E. Corner Baltimore and Calvert Streets, | onions’? wows sip raising corn, 't have tried it tho- 


' roughly in stiff and light land and in wire grase, and find 











- 


At Depot N, C. Railway, it does as good work as any single-horse plow, besides 
four times as much. Very respectfully yours, &c.. 
UNION DEPOT, CHARLES STREET STATION, | onace L. Batt. 
= . . 
And PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE STATION, | saireus 7’ F*7O# $25.00. 
FRANK THOMSON, D. M. BUYD, Jr. R. L. HARVEY, 
Gen’) P Act. ig EN i y. Caroli 
denial’ weet ‘Penne esac R. R. SOLE AGENT for Maryland, Virginiaand N. Carolina, 


SAMUEL T. DeFORD, JR., REHOBOTH CHURCH, 
feb Southeastern Agent. jan-5t] Northumberland Co., Va. 
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Maryland Aorieuttural College: 


Located ‘on the Washington Branch of the B. &O. R. R., 





nine miles from Washington, and twenty-eight from 


Baltimore. 





The next sessivn will commence on the 15th of Sep- 


tember, 1874, and end the last week in June, 1875. It ls | 


divided into two terms of twenty weeks each. 
In addition to Agriculture and the sciences pertaining 
thereto, a full Collegiate Course is taught. Students 


who do not desire to take the whole course are allowed | 
within reasonable limits to select such studies as their | 


parents or guardians may designate. 


There is no charge for Tuition. 
Charge for board, including fuel, gas, washing, &c., 

$100 per term, and a Matriculation fee of $5. 

THE FOLLOWING I8 THE BOARD OF TRUSTEFS. 
Hon. A. Bowie Davis, Pres. | His Excel'y J. B. Groome, 
Hon. Jas. T. Earle, doverner of Md., 
E. W. Whitman, Esq., Hon. Jobn Lee Carroll, 
Col. Edward Lioyd, Pres’t of the Senate. 
J. Howard McHenry, Esq., | Hon. J. T. Hines, Speaker 
Allen Dodge, Eeq., of House of Delegates, 
Hon. John F. Lee, Prof. M. A. Newell, 





Pres. State School Com'’rs. | 


For further information, apply to 
Gen. SAMUEL JONES, PrResIpDENT. 
P. O. Addreas, College Station, Prince George’s Co., Md 
je-tf 


“LEWIS TUDOR & CO. 
Commission Merchants, 


For the sale of all kinds of COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES a specialty in their 
season. We do a STRICTLY COMMISSION BUSI- 
NESS, therefore DO NOT SPECULATE. Consignments 
solicited. Prompt returns made. We thank our many 
friends for their liberal! patronage and hope for a cc ntin- 
uance and increase of the same. 


219 W. Pratt Street, Baltimore, Md. a-ly 


For Sate.—A complete set of the first fif- 
teen volumes of the American Farmer, beginning 
with 1819. Address 

EDITorRs OF THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
Baltimore, Md. 








VIRGINIA LANDS. 
UPPER JAMES REAL ESTATE AGENCY, 


BY WILLIAM HOLMAN, 


CARTERSVILLE, Va. 


Who offers for eale npwards of 12,000 acres of land, 
lying in one of the most desirable :egions of Kastern 
Virginia. 


Catalogues sent on application. my-tf 


JOB PRINTING. 
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All kinds of BOOK and JOB PRINTING executed 
promptly, neatly and accurately. Estimates furnished. 
AMERICAN FARMER OFFICE. 


JAS. LEFFEL’S | 


IMPROVED DOUBLE 


‘Turbine Water Wheel. 


| 





POOLE & HUNT, Baltimore, 


MANUFACTURERS FOR THE SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST. 





| Nearly 7,000 now in use, working under heads 
varying from 2 to 240 feet ! 24 sizes, 
from 5% to 96 inches. 
The most powerful Wheel in the market, 
And most economical in use of water. 
Large ILLUSTRATED pamphlet sent post free. 
MANUFACTURERS, ALSO, OF 
Portable and Stationary Steam Engines and 
Boilers, Babcock & Wilcox Patent Tubulous 
Boiler, Ebaugh’s Crusher for Minerals, Saw and 
Grist Mills, Flouring Mill Machinery, Machinery 
for White Lead Works and Oil Mills, Shafting, 
Pulleys and Hangers. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


O-ly 








THE EMERALD COOK, 


The largest and best Cooking Stove in the mar- 
ket. Also manufacture and sell the VIRGINIA, 
VIRGIN QUEEN, WELCOME, SEA BIRD, 
and ADVANCE Cook Stoves, and a beautiful 
SIX-HOLE RANGE, with Warming Closet— 
No. 1 Baker; and a large variety of HEATING 
STOVES. Manufacturer and proprietor of the 
BEST FIRE-PLACE STOVES in the world— 
the “FAME,” “REGULATOR” and “ CHAM- 
PION.” Satisfaction guaranteed. 


JAS. ARMSTRONG, 
60 Light St., Baltimore, Md. 
FOUNDRY, Port Derosite, Md. oc1-6t 











THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


CANFIELD, BRO. & CO. 
Watches, Diamonds and Rich Jewelry, 


Corner Baltimore and Charles Streets, Baltimore, Md. 
SILVER AND PLATED WARE, 


American, English & Swiss Watches, Clocks & Bronzes 
Fans, Opera Glasses and Fancy Goods. 


THE LARGEST HOUSE IN THE CITY. 
PREMIUMS FOR AGRICULTURAL FAIRS FURNISHED. 
BADGES AND MEDALS FOR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS A SPECIALTY. 
WATCHES CAREFULLY REPAIRED. jy-12m 


V. O. EARECKSON, 
LUMBER DEALER, 


West Falls Avenue, first Yard South of Pratt St. Bridge. 


Building Lumber, Shingles, Laths, Palings, 


LIME, BRICKS, SASH, DOORS AND MILL WORK 
may-ly AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


4a JHANNEERET, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


HUMAN HAIR GOopDs! 


62 LEXINGTON ST., bet. Charles and Liberty, 
BALTIMORE. 

A large and varied stock of Human Harr Goops always on hand, 
such as Braids, Curls, Wigs, &c., &c. Also, Combs, Brushes, FACH and 
COMPLEXION POWDERS, French Perfumery and Pomades, &c. 

Particular Attention to Country Orders. "hhensousbie Discount to 
Deal 














““OLD HAIR BOUCHT or EXCHANCED, 


SA aug-ly At the Lowest Cash Prices. 


JOHN W. WILSON & SON, 
Lumber Dealers, 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
Frames, Sash, Doors, Blinds, Mouldings, 
Brackets, Newels, Balusters, 
And Building Materials Generally. 


Office, Wareroom and Lumber Yard, Fremont St., near $. Eutaw, 
eee a Factory, cor. $, Eutaw and Cross Sts. 
== 7 BALTIMORE, MD. 


BUY DIRECT OF THE MANUFACTURERS AND SAVE 25 PER CENT. sep-ly 
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MARBLEIZED SLATE MANTELS 





SUPERIOR IN FINISH 
ALITIGVENG ONY 


To MARBLE and at much less Price. 


JOHN DUER & SONS, 


Dealers in HARDWARE, 
24 8. CHARLES STREET. 


G2 Send for Catalogue. no-ly 


THE 
Farmer’s Fruit and Vegetable Drier, 


yatented by A. W. Sweeny, Lake Roland, 
Md. Simple in construction, cheap and efti- 
cient. State, county and farm rights for sale. 
Circulars free. Agents wanted. 





CALES.— Every farmer should have a pair of ecales. 
We can farnish them to weigh a quarter of an 
eunce up to the largest hay wagen, on very liberal terms, 
at the American Farmer effice. san-tt 





Cc ATTLE of the United States. Varintiex 

and Improvement of Native Stcck 
—Numbers and Prices; Cash Value of Cattle in each 
State and Territory ; number and value of Milch Cows 
in each State; value of of our Cattle Products, etc.,in 
January number PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL, best of all 
the Monthlies, 30 cents, or $3 ayear. Sent threefmonths 
on Trial for 50 cents, by S. R. WELLs, 389 Broadway, 
New York. {fe-2t 


MANUFACTURERS OF PURE 


No. 1GROUND PLASTER 


c.8.&E£E. B. FREY, 
Ne. 18 HARFORD AVENUE, Battimorg, Mp. 


And dealers in Corn Husks. Always buying and pay 
the Hienest Casn Price 


FOR CORN HUSES. ':' 





Ms Cte al COTES. 
40 Ensor St., near Bel-Air Market, Balt. 


Mannfacturer and Dealer in 


Agricultural Implements, Seeds, Fertilizers, &c. 


If you want a superb harvester. buy onr AZTNA. At 
Pimlico, for three successive years, the AATNA w.n the 
first premium. Price of Mower yareiteneegg Fg mw 
with geared reel and dropper attachment, $166. The 
Wiley ahead of all competitors. We make all sizes of 
this admirable Plow, right and left hand ana eide hill. 
Also, the Minor and Horton, Empire, Woodcock, Plug 
and other popular Plows. Castings by piece or ton. 
Corn Planters, with and without guano attachments, $23 
and $21 each. The best pattern of cucumber-wood 
Pumps, for shallow anddecp wells. Several second-hand 
Backeye Mowers for sale. Mowing machines and other 
implements repaired with despatch. A call is sulicited. 


ap-ly 
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GROVER & 


“NEW” No. 9 Lock Stitch and Elastic Stitch 


SHWING MACHINES, 


THE VERY LATHST AND BEST. 
SALESROOMS, 
Wo. 17 North Charles Street, Baltimore. 





THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN FERTILIZERS. 
iGERMAN POTASH SALTS, 


Imported direcily from the mines, high and low tests. 
Orders of Manufacturers promptly executed in deliveries to suit. 
SrocK ON HAND FOR SALE VERY CHEAP. 


Muriate of Potash, HKainit, &c. 
Also, for sale GROUND BONE, guaranteed strictly pure, testing 4.112 Ammonia, 47.010 Bone 
Phosphate of Lime, GUANO, &c. PLease CALL ror CIRCULARS. 


TATE, MULLER & CO. 
oct-ly 52 8. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 


BURNS & SLOAN, 
Wo.132 Light Street Wharf, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


BUILDING LUMBER AND SHINGLES, 


ASH, OAE AND WALNUT. 


Lime, Bricks, Sash and Mill Work. 


oct-12t 








JTHSSE PP. GORE, 


[Successer to M. J. DOWLING,) 


Carriage Manufacturer, 


Wos. 153 & 155 N. High Street, 
BALTIMORE. 


All kinds of Fashionable Carriages built to order at 
the Shortest Notice. 


t= Repairing in all the Branches executed promptly in Good Styl 
and at Moderate. Prices. steed air 


erman Potash Salts 
German Pota Salts, 
Imported directly from the mines, high and low tests, in original packages, at lowest market rates 
IN LOTS TO SUIT. ' 


KAINIT AND MURIATE OF POTASH. 


Also, for sale GROUND BONE, BONE MEAL, guaranteed strictly pure, 


GUANO, &e. 
F. C. GRANGE & CO. 


Successors to WM. GRANGE, original introducer and importer. 


Oice, 103 W. LOMBARD ST., bet. Calvert and Light, BALTIMORE, MD. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. oct-Ly 




















PENNSYLVANIA 
‘ to. Agricultural Works, 
ggg ro Age | YORK, Pa. 


4 Manuf turer of Imp'd Standard 





A. B. FARQUHAR, 
MANAGER AND PROPRIETOR. 


The Pennsylvania Agricultural Works is one of the.most extensive establishments of its kind 
in the United States. [t is furnished with improved Machinery, Foundry, Forging Rooms, Planing 
and Sawing Mills, Lumber Yard, &c., complete within itself. It is situated among the great Iron, 
Coal and Lumber fields, which form the basis of all manufacturing; and I would respectfully call 
the attention of the public to these advantages, confident of meriting an extended patronage. 


The following are among the specialties: 


AGRICULTURAL STEELS, PLOWS, CULTIVATORS, HORSE 
RAKES, PLOW HANDLES, 


Threshing Machines, Horse Powers, ce. 


EORSET POWERS. 


The Horse-Power is one of the most important implements, and probably the most difficult to 
keep in order; too much care, therefore, cannot be used in selecting the very best. 

Ihave long made the manufacture of Horse-Powers a specialty, and can safely recommend my 
improved Iron-Geared Powers to be all that I claim for them. 


FARQUHAR’S CLIMAX, HORSE-POWER, 
For Threshing, Ginning and General Farm Use, | 


ranks first; being the result of many years’ labor, “practice with science,” and the expenditure of 
thousands of dollars in experimenting. 

It is remarkable for its light draft, simplicity, great strength and durability. It is oe up with 
as much care as a piece of cotton machinery or steamvengine, and -will last as long. ole the 
“best is the cheapest,” applies with special force to. Horse Powers. 


THE PELTON OR TRIPLE-GEARED IRON POWER. 


This well-known power is noted for its strength, cheapness and general efficiency. Like the 
Climax, the gearing is all secured in an iron frame, and is uninjured by the weather. The pinions 
are made of chilled iron, and no pains are spared to make it a first-class, cheap power. 


Improved Railway Horse-Powers, Threshers and Separators, 


Have been a specialty with me for many years, and those who favor me with their orders may rely 
upon getting a machine which will run as light, waste less grain, and give more general satisfaction 


than any offered. 
PLOW HANDLES. 


as improved Blanchard machinery for the manufacture of Plow Handles upon an exten- 


sive scale, I can supply first quality Handles, side bent to order for any pattern of plow. 


t {#” For further particulars, address 
iy-ly A. B, FARQUHAR, York, Pa. . 




















Mertilizers- 





SOLUBLE SEA ISLAND GUANO, 


Of Undoubted Excelleneé for Cotton and Tobacco. 


- Ammoniatéd Alkaline Phosplbate: 


The Patron’s Manure—to Whom we Refer. 


Bone and Meat Fertilizer. 


This Article being combined with Potash, contains all the elements | 
necessary for the growth of the plant and maturity of the fruits, 


Lone. Star Brand of Flour of Bones. 


From, our <— Bactory at Fulton, Texas. 


-Ammoniacel Matter. 


a Uniform Quality. 


, POTASH SALTS, 


Of our own importation. 











SULPHURIC ACID, DISSOLVED BONES, and all articles 
required for the making of a good manure, in store and for sale by 


R. W. L. RASIN & CO. 
S. W. Cor. South and Water Sts. | 
BALTIMORE, MD. | 
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